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For the Companion. 


HANK AND THE KID. 
In Two Cuaprers—Cuap. I. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

[call him Hank, because everybody else did, 
but his name was in reality Henry—Henry De 
LOrpe, which, as you see, is a French name, 
and much more romantic than Hank Dollop, 
jnto which it had somehow been cerrupted.. 

One day as Hank was hurrying across the 
fields on some errand for his father, he heard 
afaint, plaintive cry, which might have been 
theery of a child, but then how should a child | 
be lying in that lonely place, far away from hu- } 
man dwellings? No, it could not be a he 
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and then he thought of all the stories of witches 
and ghosts he had ever heard. Being but a 
por, ignorant boy, this decided him to hurry 
along and not look about him. | 

He found, however, that he came nearer and | 
nearer to the object, whatever it was, and the 
cry seemed even more plaintive and sorrowful 
than at first. He stopped, and said to him- 
self,— 

“It may be some creature in distress. 
run away like a coward.” 

Accordingly, he followed the direction of the 
sound, and very soon he found, under a shelving 
rock, a small kid, trembling with cold and al- 
most dead. He lifted it tenderly in his arms, re- 
joicing that he had not left it to perish, and car- | 
ried it home. ° 

His mother gave him some old flannel to wrap | 
itin, and milk for its supper, and in an hour or 
two it was able to walk about the floor. Great 
was Hank’s delight as he watched his new pet, 
and many castles in the air he began straight- 
way to build coneerning him; castles which 
were destined speedily to topple over, as is the 
manner of such baseless fabrics. When his fa- 
ther came in, his first salutation was,— F 

“Hollo! Where did you get that fellow?” 

“0, found him down in Quint’s lot;” and 
then Hank went on to relate all the cireumstan- 
ws as I have related them here. 

“Got strayed away from its mother,” observed 
Mr. Dollop. “No doubt it belongs to Quint.” 

Then, for the first time, it occurred to Hank 
that the little kid had not dropped down out of 
the sky for his especial benefit, but that it had 
alawful owner. 

“I suppose, then, I must carry it back,” said 
he, with quivering lip. 

“Let him come and prove his claim if he wants 
it,” said Mr. Dollop, laughing. “Possession is 
nine points of the law, they say.’’ 

Although Hank felt relieved to hear his father 
say this, he was not quite satisfied when he 
thought the matter over on his bed. He had 
never received much religious instruction, nor 
any kind of instruction, in fact, but he was in- 
stinctively honest, and, as he lay there in the 
darkness communing with himself, he came to 
the conclusion that whatever the law might be, 
the kid did not in reality belong to him, so he 
resolved to take him back to Mr. Quint the first 
thing in the morning. 

To you who have been taught the difference 
letween right and wrong from your cradles, it 
may seem very strange that any father should 
sve such counsel to his boy as Mr. Dollop gave 
‘o Hank; but what can you expect of a man 
who puts an enemy in his mouth to steal away 
his brains? 

There—now the secret is out! Mr. Dollop was 
4 drunkard! A coarse word, and I dislike to 
We it; but then the thing itself is coarse, and 
Would be nothing else, though I should call it 
all the fine names in the dictionary. 

He was a drunkard, and that was why he 
lived in a miserable shanty, instead of a com- 
fortable farm-house, and approached it by old, 
tumble-down bars, instead of a gate; ‘that was 
Why the pigs ran riot among his straggling cab- 

ages and potatoes, and why the constable car- 
Tied off the cow for a bad debt. Above all, that 
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leges which belong of right to every boy born in 
this land of schools and meeting-houses. 

Of course he had never had many pets or 
playthings. 

Pets, indeed! For want of something of the 
kind, he had once made friends with a great 
toad, which lived under a plantain leaf, and 
watched and fed it all summer long. 

I think you will begin to see, now, why he was 
so pleased with the little kid, and the extent of 
the sacrifice involved in trying to find an owner 
for it. For, true to his resolution, he went to 
Mr. Quint immediately after breakfast, taking 
the animal with him.. It did not belong to Mr. 
Quint, however, nor to any person in that neigh- 
borhood, as he found, after many inquiries, so 
he carried it home once more, revolving in his 
mind what he ought to do next. 

“Why don’t you advertise?” asked Mr. Quint, 








who had stopped on his homeward way and 
leaned over the bars to inquirc if the little es- 
tray had been claimed. 

“T never thought of it,”’ said Hank; ‘and, be- 
sides,” added he, blushing, “I aint much of a 
writer.” 5 

“QO, if that’s all, I’ll write the notice for you,” 
said Mr. Quint; “but seems to me you are very 
anxious to get rid of the little fellow.”’ 

“He isn’t mine, you know,” answered Hank, 
simply. 

“Well, I suppose ‘honesty’s the best policy.’ ” 
So saying, Mr. Quint sprang over the old bars, 
and entered the house. After considerable search, 
pen, ink and paper were got together, and he 
proceeded to write the notice. 

“There,” said he, when it was finished, “I 
guess if you stick that up in the post-office, 
you'll hear some news. I guess you won’t want 
to go up town to-night, though, shall you?” 

“There’s Mat Hines coming this way,” ex” 
claimed Hank; “he’ll take it up for me.” 

So Nat was called, and the affair explained to 
him. He put the notice in his pocket, promis- 
ing to postit that very evening. No doubt he 
then intended to do so, but when he reached the 
office, the first thing that met his view was the 
following notice in large handwriting: 
GTRAYED OR STOLEN—A black and white kid. 
2 Over the right eye is a p@culiar mark, in the ferm of a 
crescent. Whoever will return the creature to me, or 
bring information of the same, shall be suitably re- 
warded. A. PENHALLOUW. 

Mat thrust back into his pocket the notice he 
had undertaken to post, and deliberated. He 
had no wish to injure Hank, whom he rather 
liked than otherwise, but, like other diploma- 
tists, he had his price. 

“Suitably rewarded.’ That means money,” 
said he to himself; ‘‘and Hank will have to give 
up the little beast,any way. So what difference 





Was why Hank was debarred ‘from those privi- 


will it make?” 
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Then straightway he went to Mr. Penhallow’s 
house, and rang the bell. A servant ushered 
him into the library. 

“Well, my lad,” said Mr. Penhallow. 

“Please, sir, I saw your notice at the office,”’ 

“Have you any information to communi- 
cate?” 

“Please, sir, Hank Dollop’s got your goat.” 

“We has? the young rascal!” exclaimed Mr. 
Penhallow; ‘‘then he shall hear from me. Of 
course you are sure of this?” 

“Tam, sir, for I just come from there.” 

“No doubt he’s at the bottom of half the mis- 
chief in town. I’ve been wanting to get hold of 
the ringleader, for some time.”’ 

Here Mat began to beat a retreat, having some 
private misgivings on his own account, for he 
remembered more than one moonlight foray 
which he himself had made into Mr. Penhallow’s 
orchard and garden. 

“Stop, my honest fellow,” called that gentle- 
man; “you forget the reward.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Mat, holding out his 





ward bow, he hurried out of the house. 

Great was the surprise and consternation of 
Hank, the next morning, when the constable 
appeared, and, with an air of majesty befitting 
the occasion, arrested him as a thief. 

He began to explain, but was cut short by the 
constable, who remarked, “O yes, we under- 
stand all that, my boy.” 

“O Billy, Billy, you little know the trouble 
you have caused me!” cried Hank, throwing his 
arms round the little kid for a farewell embrace. 
Then he kissed his mother, who had viewed the 
scene in mute despair. . 

Poor woman, she had been so tossed and buf- 
feted by the storms of fate, that her spirit was 
quite broken, and when any new misfortune 
came upon her, she bore it as best she might, 
but never thought of resisting it. As to the 
head of the family, he was still in bed, uncon- 
scious of all that was taking place, and no one 
thought it worth while to arouse him. 

Hank could scarcely lift up his head when he 
found himself in the august presence of Justice 
Fox, and his shamefacedness might easily have 
been, and perhaps was, mistaken for guilt. 

In fact, he himself began almost to doubt 
}whether he was not guilty, since every one else 
seemed so to regard him. He felt quite certain 

t he should be sent to jail, and wondered if 
little boys were ever hanged for stealing. 

On being examined, however, he so far recov- 
ered himself as to tell his story in a very simple, 
straightforward way, not. forgetting to mention 
the pains he had taken to find an owner for the 
kid, and the notice he had given to Mat Hines. 





“Be careful, lad,’’ said the justice, “Mat Hines, 
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hand for the money, and then, with an awk- | 


if I mistake not, is the person who informed 
against you.” 

“He is,’ said Mr. Penhallow. 

Mat was then summoned, and although he 
would have been glad to confess, he feared to, 
now that he had gone so far, and declared that 
no such notice had been given him. 

But when Mr. Quint was called, the whole 
truth came out, and Hank, instead of being sent 
to jail, was in some danger of becoming a hero, 
even the justice, for a moment, laying aside his 
dignity to speak a kind word to him. 

Mr. Penhallow carried him home in his bug- 
gy, and what is more, he gave him Billy for his 
own, 

As Hank was sitting at the door, one evening, 
in a very happy frame of mind, he saw a figure 
moving slowly up and down on the opposite 


side of the street. By-and-by it crossed over, 


| and a head appeared above the bars. 


“Hollo!? said Hank. 

“Hollo!” answered the head. 

“QO Mat, is it you? Come in.” 

“J didn’t mean to come in. [didn’t suppose 
you'd want me; but I brought you something,” 
he said, and pressed a small package into Iank’s 
hand. 


It was the money Mr. Penhallow had given 
him. 


“Nonsense!”” said Hank, “I don’t bear any 
grudge, old fellow. Now come in, and let’s 
have a game of fox and geese.” 

The delighted Mat leaped the bars at a pound, 
and soon the two boys had forgotten that there 
were such things as justices, and court-rooms, 
and jails, in the world. 

(Concluded next week.) 
———"~+on—_————-_ 
For the Companion. 
A FORTUNATE SCARE. 

Perhaps you will think my title inappropriate, 
for my hero was frightened by a real danger, 
not a mere bugbear. It makes, however, very 
little difference, to my thinking, provided the 
“seare”’ drove him back from evil to good, as 
in this case it certainly did. 

I hope you are not, my fine young reader, one 


| of those who will not heed good advice, but need 


a narrow escape, in order to convince you that 
it is safest to do right. 

Howard French was the only son of a rich 
father, and had advantages enough to make 

him a better boy. Ilis father was indulgent, and 
the consequence was the lad took his own way, 
| until he really didn’t know what his own way 
was. He would not study, and, anxious to 
keep him out of mischicf, and to make some- 
thing of him, Mr. French took him into his 
store as a clerk. 

Ilere he made himself more of a hindrance 
than a help. The other clerks hated him cor- 
dially. 

Ilis father bore his inefficiency, and the trouble 
it occasioned, as well as he could. Ie saw that 
he was idle and uneasy, but did not believe that 
he was vicious. 

One day Howard was sent to the bank with a 
check for five hundred dollars. The merchant 
was very busy, and a full hour passed before he 
noticed that his son had not returned. He tried 
to account for the young man’s non-appearance. 
Perhaps the bank was crowded with people, and 
he had been obliged to wait; perhaps he had 
met an associate, and stopped to talk; perhaps 
he had dropped into the billiard saloon on the 
way, and was watching the game; PERHAPS— 
and each painful guess approached the worst, 
until, after two hours had passed, he came to it, 
—PERHAPS his son was a thief! 

The merchant took his hat and went to the 
bank. The boy had been there, and had re- 
ceived the five hundred dollars, 

The anxious father concealed his concern be- 
fore the teller, but hastened to his house, with 
the faint hope of finding his son there. No, he 
had not been home. 

Still keeping his fears to himself, the mer 
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chant went back to the store. 
been there. 


Howard had not 
IIe visited the billiard saloon, but 
the truant was not there. 

Suspicion now became almost certainty, and 
the miserable man hurried to the railway sta- 
tion, but failed to find a trace of his son there. 
If he had left town, it must have been by some 
other way. 





The distressed father could now augur no 
good of his absence. It seemed certain that the 
boy had made a disguised escape, and was steal- 
ing away, with the cunning of an old rogue; 
and the thing filled the merchant with anguish 
and mortification. The fact of Howard’s absence 
could not be kept a secret, but his crime need 
not be known, and all the pride of the unhappy 
parent constrained him to keep it from public 
view. The loss of money was his own. No one 
but he knew that the five hundred dollars had 
never reached him. 

But now, let come what would, he must have 
help to find his boy—his only child. He re- 
turned to his store, wrote an advertisement, and 
sent it to the local papers for publication next 
morning; after which he hired a force of compe- 
tent men, with orders to search immediately 
through the town every road for twenty miles 
into the countrv. Next day the advertisement 
appeared. 

Mane DISAPPEARANCE! 

a Howard French, 17 years old, only son of Mr. James 
French, of this place, and employed in his father’s store, 
has not been seen or heard from since yesterday after- 
noon, between 2 and 3 o'clock. He wore pants and vest 
of light gray, dark blue frock-coat, and black cloth hat. 
There are painful suspicions that he has been made the 
victim of foul play. Any person who shall return him to 


his parents, or bring certain information respecting him, 
will be liberally rewarded. 





And now let us follow the missing boy. Un- 
easy and idle as he was, he had become impa- 
tient of even the little restraint imposed upon 
him at home, and longed to take the reins into 
his own hands. 

The only question was how to get the money 
to enable him to start on his coveted career of 
adventure. Without it he was helpless. There 
was no prospect of procuring it by fair means. 
When, therefore, he found himself in possession 
of a check for five hundred dollars, he deter- 
mined to take the money and run away. 

With no very definite idea of the crime he was 
committing, and yet feeling guilty, he fled to an 
adjoining town by an unfrequented road, and 
took an express train for New York. 

In the evening he stood on the pavements of 
the great city. A momentary misgiving dis- 
turbed him as he thought of his mother, and the 
grief and bitter fears she must then be feeling 
for him. 

He had not the slightest intention of leaving 
his home forever. So abrupt and foolish had 
been his departure, that he had not even a 
shadow of a plan for his movements. 
he began to see what he had done. 

“TIere’s a scrape!” he confessed to nimself; 
but, as yet, he was incapable of any deeper re- 
flection. He was as far from feeling repentant 
as he was from feeling comfortable. Yet he had 
already sacrificed scruples and self respect, and 
now decided, in a sort of desperation, to face his 
crazy enterprise, and make the most of it. 

“There’s nothing for me now but to brass it 
out,” quoth the fast young gentleman; and the 
next minute he was calculating how long his 
money would last. 
- He looked about him as he walked on, and 
the splendid shops, and endless rows of lanterns, 
just lit with their uniform of fire, the finely- 
dressed gentlemen and ladies, forever coming 
and going, the rolling coaches, and jingling 
cars, with their colored lamps, and all the ever- 

shifting scenes of the strect, completely capti- 

vated his fancy. 

Ah, ‘this was something like—this was life. 

Give him New York, where there was always 

something going on. 

His wandering gaze was arrested by the gaudy 

lights of a tall play-house just across the way. 

Ile stopped and listened to the giddy music peal- 

ing from the instruments of the orchestra. The 

attraction was irresistible. 
Hardly knowing what he did, he darted across 
the street, bought a ticket, and went into the 
theatre with the jostling gang of people. 
Inside, new fascinations awaited him, and, by 
the time the amusement was over, his weak, 
silly head was fairly turned. 
He came out, and strolled along the sidewalk, 


But now 








excited, and altogether taken up with what he 


had just seen and heard. 


Sharp hunger, however, in a few moments, 
brought him to his senses, as he passed by an 


oyster-saloon, and smelt the odor of food. 


Two men, who had followed him since he left 
the theatre, stopped when he turned and entered 
Me seated himself at one of the 
tables, and saw them come in, and sit down at 


the saloon. 


another, not far off. 


he made inquiry of the man behind the counter 
for a good hotel. Selecting one of the several 
that were named to him, he made sure of the 
direction, and went out, the two strangers still 
following him. 

He noticed that he was followed, and thought 
it odd that these men should go wherever he 
went, and do every thing he did. They ‘had 
eaten when he ate, and paid when he paid. 
They stood near when he took out his money, 
and their keen, wary glances made him uneasy. 
He had been told to take a horge-ear. One 
was passing. He rushed into it. A Tiioment 
after, the same suspicious pair entered the car. 
Now he bezan to be positively afraid. He 
remembered that he had exposed his full pocket- 
book in the oyster-saloon; and now here were, 
undoubtedly, two ruffians, who had scented the 
money, and were dogging him. 

How to get away from them was the question 
—perhaps a question of life and death. 

Never had he done so much intense thinking 
as during the few moments that he sat in that 
horse-car. 

He grew nervous and feverish, with their evil 
eyes upon him. His place was near the front 
of the car. At that hour there were few passen- 
gers. Plainly there was no possibility of escap- 
ing his. pursuers unobserved, and every minute 
made his position worse, for the passengers were 
getting out at almost eyery square. 

As the number instigsdtininished, his terrors 
increased, and maguifiéd his danger, till he fan- 
cied himself left alone with the two men, and 
murdered there in the car! 


sprang to his feet, and bolted 
street, he made the best possible use of his legs. 


‘ase he avas pursued in’ 
that the chances were agaimat him, 


ning. 


Certainly he was not on Broadway. 


him. 
the car. 
he had just left should find him here? 


behind him. 
then broke into a run, with 
starting all over him. 
were! 

The unhappy boy nad sadly miscalculate 
when he expected to foil the bloodhound scen 


the cold swea 


Poor Howard! 
now, though it was for his life. His pursuer 
quickened their pace as he quickened his. 
gained on him! 
Ile dared not look behind. 
steps came closer. 
his side. He shouted “Murder!” once. 


His ears assured him of that 
Every second th 


the pavement. 
station, lying on a bunk. There was a terribl 
ing round him. 

them say. 


thankfulness thrilled through the boy. 
not dead, after all. 

He had been rescued from the ruffians by 
patrolman, just in time to save his money. B 


from the horse car, he had thrust his pocke 


vest. 
ity of lightning; but the necessity of consultin 
their own safety prevented their “going throug 
him.” 

Howard told his adventures of that evenin 


where he lived, and what his name was. 


blow on his head, if it had fallen in full fore 
would probably have kiiled him. 


There was no wound or mark left, but tl 


the shape of a club. 
no sound, and leaves no bruise or blood. 


of his deliverance. 





After he had eaten his supper, and paid for it, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. - 


The suspense became initolérable. At last he 
ed out of the front 
door behind the driver. ‘Springing into the 


The darkness favored his fright, though, in 
ter earnest, he felt 


He hurried on, alternately walking and run- 
He had not the slightest knowledge 
where he was, or which way he was going. 


In his hasty exit from the horse-car, he had 
not noticed which way he ran, and now he was 
on a street where the lights were few and far 
between, and the sidewalks almost deserted. A 
chill of desolation and helplessness crept -over 
He blamed himself for a fool in‘ leaving 
What if the two suspicious characters 


The next instant he heard the sound of steps ; , , 
He looked over his shoulder, and | Covered with gloves, was dusting the furniture 
™ , 


Sure enough, there they 


of a New York night-pirate on his own ground. 
It was of little use to run, 


They 
One of his pursuers was at 
Then a 
heavy blow on the head felled him senseless to 

When he came to himself, he was in a police- 
pain in his head. Rough strangers were stand- 

“Where do you belong?” he heard one of 


At the sound of the voice, a sensation of 
He was 


we » . g " “ 
a sudden impulse of caution, when he jumped | °dy’s parlor, and T cannot think what mamma 


book into an inside pocket in the bosom of his 
The robbers searched him with the rapid- 


and night to the officers, and informed them 


He was not permanently hurt, though the 


weapon used was, evidently, the terrible sand- 
bludgeon—a narrow hose of duck or sail-cloth, 
stitched with cat-gut, and stuffed with sand, in 
Its stroke makes little or 


Our prodigal son was quite alive to the mercy 
His fright and narrow es- 
cape had cured him of all his discontent, and 
passion for lawless liberty, and filled him with 
remorse for the wrong he had done his parents. 
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Ile had no wish now, but to return, and make | will make him a nuisance; and Any one js g 
what reparation he could. nuisance that keeps hawking and Spitting. Jp 
So he begged the policemen to take him to the | a filthy habit; and if young men cannot ¢al] 
depot, so that he could start at once for home. | here and deport themselves as gentlemen Should 
They bade him be quiet for the present, and they may get along with their quids the ben 
sleep if hé could. In the morning they would | way they can, for I won’t have that disgusting 
put himi on the cars for home, if he was able to | object in thig room another day!” ¥ 
£0. ; | Neither of the girls cared a penny for the 
With-his aching head rudely bathed and | ele in question; but they all had their ais 
bound, Howard lay, wretched and penitent, | and were rather tender upon the subje 
fhrowgh the night, trying to rest. He slept a| pacco. 
tae, and, when morning came, he so far con- “I would not marry a man that chewed.” 4. 
quered his fecling of sickness, as to be taken to | ice went on, switching the feathers harder and’ 
the depot, where he immediately took passage | harder, “no more than I’d” 
for home. 
His return was a surprise, of course, and joy 
mingled with grief in the hearts of his distracted 
father and mother, at receiving their son back 
again, humbled, and weary, and sick, with his 
bitter experience of the terror and pain of 
wrong-doing. , ss 
I am glad to say that Howard French never 
appeared like the same person, after the fright 
that closed his runaway adventure. It was ¢ 
long time before he recovered from the illness 
consequent upon his rough treatment at the 
liands of the New York thieves. When he 
finally grew able to help his father, he had 
ceased to be an unsteady, unreliable boy, and 
became an honest. constant young man. 
WALES, 


urti- 
nirers, 
Ct of to 





“Don’t refuse before you are asked,” Ida crigd 
out, with a bit of irony in her voice. : 
“Well, I shall refuse before 1am asked—that 
is the time to refuse. I don’t approve of coax. 
ing a young man to make a fool of himself, ang 
then cutting him up like an apple and putting 
him away to dry.” 7 
Ida knew what that thrust meant Only too 
well. So did Grace, who answered, with a gay 
little laugh,— i 
“Never mind, Ida, we'll pay her for that, | 
have seen #handsome pacer go by here more 
than once of late. We'll see if that spittoon 
doesn’t find its way back without our help. 
Mother, please tell the servants to let that orna. 
mental affair lie where Alice threw it.” 

The dialogue terminated with a general and 

good-natured laugh. The parlor was righted 

and shaded, and left to take care of itself until 

later in the day, when, as usual, young Mr, 

Stanley dropped in, leaving his hat in the hall, 

but taking his walking-cane and quid along 

with him to the parlor. 

As he was one of those universal callers that 

are only too happy to be tolerated anywhere, he 

always asked for the Misses Hall. They were, 

accordingly, all there to entertain him, to say 

nothing of entertaining themselves. 

Mr. Stanley switched his dainty cane, and re 

marked upon the “very foine weather,” and ran 

through his programme of small talk, until his 
mouth began to be troublesome. He sauntered 
toward the corner where the spittoon had been 
kept, but in its absence, he could not quite make 
up his mind to soil the elegant hearth rug, or 
to poison himself by swallowing what was in 
his mouth, so he wisely withdrew. 

The girls indulged in a little titter of satisfae- 
tion. Presently, Mr. Spruce was heard inquir 
ing for Miss Ida. 

Evidently he regarded himself with respect, 
whatever might be the estimation in which he 
was held by his acquaintances. He walked into 
the parlor with the air of one who feels that he 
is conferring a favor by his attentions. 

Ida fluttered towards him much as a moth 
draws near an astral lamp, and finally the cou- 
ple settled upon the sofa, and the conversation 
became general. 

After a little, Mr. Spruce became uneasy, and 
his utterance thick. He, too, sauntered to the 
corner, and made a little circuit of observation 
around the room; then he went to the door and 
made a spittoon of all creation! 

This process was continued until a sense of 
the ludicrous began to grow painful, and Mr. 
Spruce, somehow, became conscious that he was 
being laughed at by the girl he adored. 

He then gravely took the quid from his mouth 
and deposited it in his pocket for safe keeping, 
until he retired. As he went out the gate, the 
girls saw him replace the identical quid in his 
mouth again,—and such a shout as went up a 
poor Ida’s expense! 





For the Companion. 


A SPITTOON WITH A MORAL 
TO if. 

Mrs. Hall prided herself upon her handsome 
parlors, and they were very clegant for out-of- 
town drawing-rooms. The carpets were luxuri- 
ous, the furniture of rosewood and reps, the 
drapery of frosted lace, hung in the most unex- 
ceptionable manner. All the ornaments were 
tasteful, as well as expensive, and the pictures 
faultless. 

Three charming daughters completed its at- 
tractions for the young people who congregat- 
ed there nearly every evening to enjoy the mu- 
sic and saunter in the grounds, so carefully kept 
by an English gardener. 

Among other requisitions, Mrs. Hall insisted 
upon her daughters becoming tidy housekeep- 
ers; and she had long since made it a rule that 
each should take her turn in caring for the par- 
lors. Upon the occasion of which we are speak- 
ing, Alice, with a white handkerchief deftly ar- 
ranged over her beautiful hair, and her hands 


t| and giving a finishing touch to the ornaments. 

Alice was, by far, the prettiest of the three 
daughters, and she knew her power quite as well 
1 | as did the young gentlemen who rode so many 
t | miles to call at the Hall’s. She was as indepen- 
dent as she was beautiful; but as her ideas were 
usually very correct ones, the independence 
s | passed for esprit, and her sharp sayings for wit- 
ticisms. 

As she wavea the light duster hither and 
e| thither, she kept up a flying conversation with 
her sisters, one of whom was leaning upon the 
window outside, and the other gathering flow- 
ers for the vases. 

Suddenly, Alice sent something spinning out 
through the open window on to the grass plat, 
¢ | and her pretty lips curled into an expression of 
the most intense disgust. 

Then the two girls burst into the merriest 
laughter. 

“There it goes again,” cried Grace. 

“What goes?” asked Ida, looking up from her 
flowers. Ida was never at home to Mr. Spruce, after 

“That abominable spittoon. Alice never will] that. There was an economy and untidiness it 
q | rest until she makes brick dust of it.” that display that quite uncharmed her, and she 
“Well, such a thing has no right to be in any generally closed allusions to him with the ejac 
ulation, “The filthy creature!” 

One and another came in, and conversation 
was lively, when Mr. Hermann was announcel. 

It was now Grace’s turn to be embarrassel, 
and, as the parties were ‘known to be intimate, 
they were soon chatting in the bay windowit 
the cosiest manner possible. 

Mr. Hermann was too much of a gentlemst 
to make use of a quid. He simply placed ait 
of tobacco in his mouth, and used it as one does 
a globule. ; 

So he talked and nibbled, and nibbled ant 
talked, until, ina moment of forgetfulness, he 
ejected the accumulating saliva through theop 
window. : 

A fresh breeze was stealing up from the river 
just then, and bore it back directly upon Grace 
parted lips. At that moment Grace’s cyes flashel 
toward Alice, who was regarding her sister wa 
quizzical satisfaction. 

Mr. Hermann was never aware of what bir 
pened. He only knew that he never could ~ 
a cosy chat with Grace after that interview. 
is trying to solve the problem of his disappoi" 
ment, to this day, and has nibbled innamcrdie 








Vv 


insists upon keeping it here for,” Alice said, 
going to the window and peaking her features 
up in the most comical way. 
»| “Why, for the accommodation of your young 
h gentlemen,” the mother said—whose quick eye 
had detected the condition of her household 
goods. 

“What need has a young gentleman of a spit- 
toon, more than a young lady, I should like to 
know ?” cried Alice. 

“Young ladies are not supposed to chew, my 
dear.” , 

“No; neither are foung gentlemen. Nobody 
1¢ | but a rowdy will think of entering a house with 
a quid in his mouth.” 

“Aren’t you a little fast, Alice?” Grace asked, 
as the color mounted to her cheeks. “I can 
think of several of our acquaintances that have 
occasion for the use of that discarded article, 
who are very agreeable rowdies.”’ 

“Well, that is exactly the term to apply to 
them. They are agreeable rowdies; but I re- 
peat, a well-bred person will never enter a parlor, 
especially, with any thing in his mouth that 
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pounds of tobacco in the vain attempt to under- 
stand why Grace should have cut such a nice 
young man! 

” The person who had been seen to ride by the 
house so often, at last found opportunity to en- 
ter. He was quict, respectful, and never at a 
Joss for cultivated topics of conversation. His 
preath, when he spoke, did not taint the atmos- 


phere. It was a pleasure to look at the whole- 
some mouth and polished teeth which gave ut- 


terance to his ideas; and there was a straight- 


forward, manly, honest look about the whole | over him since the day his ship sailed out of the | 


| 


was a very small ten-foot house, belonging to | Brown. 


and occupied by the Widow Brown. Long 
years ago, Lucy Jepson was considered the 
prettiest and best girl in Glenfield. On her 
twentieth birthday she was married to Capt. 
Walter Brown, and went to live with him in his 
little ten-footer. e 

Soon after that, Capt. Brown went to sea— 
and never came back again. No one could tell 
why he never returned, or whether his ship 
was ever heard from. A vague doubt rested 


face, as if the man’s conscience was clean, too! | harbor. Plenty of people saw him depart, but 
There was no need of a spittoon for this young | no one could give further information. 


eentleman’s entertainment. Whether he read, 


After a while everybody said his ship must be 


or sang, or conversed, there was a dignity and | lost, nnd they even began to call his wife the 


appropriateness in all he did, that made hima 
favorite with young and old. 

The young men we have cited were represen- 
tative youths, and it will not require much reflec- 
tion for the reader to decide to which class he 
belongs. If not to the latter, he is to be com- 
miserated, for he will eventually regret his own 
jolly more deeply than others can regret it for 
him. 

We never knew exactly what became of the 
spittoon left on the grass-plat; but it certainly 
never found its way back to Mrs. Tall’s parlors, 
and tobacco-chewers came to be shy about tak- 
ing their quids with them when they went to 
call upon the ladies there. 

On one occasion the missing article was al- 
lnded to, and an expression of public opinion 
called for. 

“Well, what is a feller to do, who uses the 
weed as J do, when he gets into a foine parlor, 
like this?” asked Mr. Snip, putting his thumbs 
into his vest pockets, and leering toward Miss 
Alice, as he shifted his quid from one cheek to 
the other. ‘ 

“He would be likely to feel like a pig in a 
strange pen,’ was the very saucy answer. 

“But suppose a gentleman comes in here’””—— 

“Excuse me for interrupting you, but allow 
me to say, Mr. Snip, that no gentleman ever has 
orever Will come into this parlor with tobacco 
in his mouth.” 

Mr. Snip subsided. 

Mrs. Hall said, when she reflected upon the 
subject, that “if no accommodations were made 
for the indulgence of bad manners in private 
parlors, she was certain gentlemen would be 
more careful and thoughtful about their habits; 
and that, for her part, she never again would 
tempt young men to enter her parlors with quids, 
by keeping there any thing that served as a spit- 
toon.” 

“Miss Alice is a pretty creachoir,”’ drawled 
Mr. Snip, as he drew on his gloves in the hall, 
“but, zounds! don’t she slap a feller rightin the 
face—ah !”” 

“A fellow deserves to be slapped in the face, 
that cannot open his jaws without salivaing 
himself,” was the curt reply. Cc. W. Fs 


, 


——__+o+—_____—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE BROKEN WINDOW. 


A pleasant village street, with tall trees on 
either side, a few scattered houses, several kitch- 
en gardens, a plat of flowers here and there, one 
store, one church, and the wayside tavern—such 
is Glentield. 

In one of the largest and best of the houses 
live Susie Fielding and her Brother Jim. 

Susie is about twelve years old, well-made, 
strong and heartv—a wholesome, luncheon-lov- 
ing girl, bright, and belonging to the flyaway 
order of girls. If there is any fun agoing, Susie 
ison hand. If there is any work to be done, 
she is ready enough te begin it, but—yes, but— 
ifit becomes at all tiresome, she is ready to give 
up, and attend to something else. 

Jim, her brother, is a regular boy. Into every 
thing, falling continually into every kind of 
scrape, and then climbing out, boy-fashion, by 
taking the longest way round. 

Jim’s father, Mr. Fielding, was very fond of his 
‘wo children, but was disturbed at the unstable 
character they both exhibited. If they could 
only be brought to fix their attention on one 
thing, and stick to it until something worth 
While was accomplished, he would be very happy. 
As for Mrs. Fielding, the mother of this pre- 
ous pair, I regret to say she was a semi-invalid. 
She had an idea that her health was feeble, and, 
Consequently, it was quite impossible for her to 

any work whatever. 

To make matters worse, the Fieldings were 
Wealthy, and Mrs. Fielding did not feel called 
Upon to do any work, even if she could. Per- 
haps, if she had not been so unfortunate as to 

Nich, she might have been a very different 
woman, and, consequently, Susie and Jim 
Would not have been attached to the flyaway 
brigade. 


A few doors above Mr. Fielding’s house, there 






| 


Widow Brown. She herself never used the title. 


| Capt. Brown, she declared, was too good a sail- 
| or to loge his ship. Some day he would return, 





andexplain all. She knew he was not dead; 
and every night she kept a light burning in 
her little entryway, thinking that he might re- 
turn suddenly; and he would be so disappointed 
to come home, and find all dark and cheerless. 
Every week-day morning she put on her things, 
and went to see if there was a letter in the post- 


| office from her captain. 


People wondered at it at first, then forgot to 
notice it, and afterwards noticed it quietly, and 
pitied her. Every day the postmaster said,— 

“No letter to-day, Mrs. Brown. To-morrow, 
perhaps.” 

“Yes; I think it will come to-morrow.” 

The next day she said the same thing, and the 
next, and tne next, and so on for years. She 
never wore black. ‘He is not dead; why should 
she mourn for him?” 

It was the custom among the village children, 
Susie and Jim included, to play on the open 
common behind Widow Brown’s house. One 
afternoon, as both of them were there amusing 
themselves with a game of ball, some one threw 
the ball towards Mrs. Brown’s window, and, in 
an instant, it disappeared through the shattered 
lass. 

Ah, then there was confusion among the chil- 
dren! Some ran one way, and some another, 
and every boy and girl indulged in a prolonged 
shout: 

“Now you’ve done it, Jim Fielding! 
you’ve done it! Won’t you catch it?” 

Most of the children ran ingloriously away; 
but Jim, Susie,*and a few others, stood their 
ground, and gathered together for a council on 
the matter. 

“Td run away if I were you,” said one boy. 

“Fie! For shame!” said Susie, indignantly. 
“Who’s afraid? Father can pay for it, if some 
one will go and see what it will cost.” 

“Why don’t you go yourself?” 

“Because I’m a girl. One of you boys go.” 

“Pll go,” said Jim. 

“Then I'll go, too,” said Susie. 

Not without many hard thumps from their 
hearts beating against their individual ribs, 
they marched up towards the Widow Brown’s 
ten-footer. 

To their timid knock, the door was opened by 
Mrs. Brown herself. 

She did not seem surprised to see her visitors, 
but cordially invited them in, and soon ushered 
them into the very room where the broken win- 
dow looked out on the common. 

“Take seats, children. I am delighted to see 
you. Are you both well?” 

Astonished at their reception, Jim and Susie 
sat down in silence. 

“Are you pretty well, Miss Fielding?” 

No one had ever called her “‘miss’’ before, and 
she could only manage to smile, and say,— 

“Yes, thank you; quite well.” 

“And you, James, are you strong and hearty 
nowadays?” 

Jim had never been called James but once 
before. That was at the time he was christened, 
and, as he could not recall that event, he was too 
much astonished to make much of a reply. 

“Are your father and mother both well?” 

“Susie managed to say that they both were in 
excellent health. ! 

“Perhaps you would like a little lunch; Ill 
get you some.” 

If the Widow Brown had offered to dance a 
hornpipe, they could not have been more aston- 
ished. While she was gofe for the lunch, they 
both stared at each other in absolute silence. 

Directly the lunch appeared, and, not know- 
ing what else to do, they made a brilliant attack 
on the good things, and soon cleared the board. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Brown talked so fast and so 
merrily, that the children could not get in a 
word about the broken window. Mrs. Brown 
did not seem to know any thing about it, though 
there it was, staring them all in the face. 

Susie looked at it a dozen times. Se did Jim, 
but neither could get a chance to speak of it. 

“Now let me shew you my flowers,” said Mrs. 


Now 


So she led them right up before the 
| broken window, and there, in a couple of old 
| tea-pots, both having fancifully broken noses, 
| were growing two splendid geraniums. 

“What lovely flowers you have. I never can 
make plants grow so beautifully.” 

“Perhaps you do not love them.” 

“O, yes, I do; I admire them very much. I 
love to have them near me all the time, only the 
plaguy things won’t keep more than a week.” 

“If you call them ‘plaguy things,’ I hardly 
think you can love them.” 

Susie blushed at this. She knew, well enough, 
that she liked the flowers, but was too careless 
to attend to them properly. 

“T fear,” resumed Mrs. Brown, “that you do 
not take care of them, and watch over them, as 
you would a child. One cannot look after them 
for one week, and neglect them the next.” 

“Yes, but you know it is a good deal of trou- 
ble, and very inconvenient.” 

“Nothing that is worth doing at all is too 
much trouble,” said Mrs. Brown, gravely. “I 
have watched over these two plants for five 
years, and the plants these slips came from, for 
a longer time than that. The slip from which 
the original plant came, was in my hair the day 
I was married.” 

Susie and Jim gazed respectfully, but silently, 
at Mrs. Brown, at this. 

“Walter took it out of my hair that night, and 
said I must make it grow forhim. I did so, and 
the day he went away it began to grow. 

“He kissed me as he went out of the door, and 
said he hoped the young plant would live till he 
came back.” 

Here she paused, and gazed absently out 
the broken window. Jim was quite terrified to 
see her, not knowing when she would speak 
the broken glass, or what she would say. 

“It is a very long time, but the plant still lives 
—I guess he’ll come—to-night, perhaps;” and 
then she smiled to herself. 

Susie was completely awed into silence at the 
sight of this old woman, talking about her 
plants. Many atime had Mr. Fielding brought 
home costly plants from the city, but they never 
prospered. She began to see why. 

“There has not a day passed since he went 
away, that I have not examined every leaf and 
stem of these plants. Before they even began to 
want any thing, I gave it to them. I have given 
them fresh soil before they began to suffer for 
it, and water before they were thirsty. Once 
they came very near being killed by: my gat 
knocking them over. It frighteaed me terribly, 
as I began to think that what they say about 
Walter is true, and that he is really dead. Not 
a single serious accidenthas happened to them, 
so I guess he will come home some day.” 

These words fairly terrified Jim, for, on look- 
ing at one of the plants, he noticed something 
about it very peculiar. The main stem was 
broken off, but had not fallen over, as the other 
plant kept it upright. O, that terrible ball! 
what a world of damage it had done! 

Just here Susie leaned over to examine the 
plant, and, in doing so, her dress caught in a 
leaf, and suddenly the plant fell over on its side, 
and nothing remained but the stump sticking 
up in the old, broken-nosed tea-pot. 

Susie’s heart pounded her ribs like a kettle- 
drum gone mad, and poor Jim looked as if he 
would like to hide his head in his pocket. 

Mrs. Brown did not say a word, but, reaching 
over the broken plant, took up a ragged leather 
ball that was lying on the table. 

Handing it to Jim, she said, “Here is your 
ball. Never mind the broken window. It is of 
no consequence. I am sorry for the plant—yes, 
very, very sorry. I hope it is not dead.” 

“O, Mrs. Brown,” said Jim, “I am truly, truly 
sorry! I didn’t mean it, 1am sure I did not. 
Please pardon me.” 

“Certainly; only don’t—don’t be so careless 
again. You might have done greater harm.” 

“T am sure, Mrs. Brown, you will let father 
send a man to fix the window, and I’ll buy the 
finest geranium I can find in the city.” 

“Thank you—no. I do not care for any other 
geranium save this one.” Stooping down, she 
picked up the ruined plant, and gazed at it in 
silence. Soon the tears began to gather in her 
old eyes. 

Susie and Jim were quite sobered by the turn 
affairs had taken, and heartily wished they had 
never played ball in their lives. Suddenly a 
bright idea came to Susie. 

“Please, Mrs. Brown, let me have a slip of the 
injured plant. Let me take it home, and grow 
it up into a beautiful plant, and then I will 
return it to you.” 

And she did. Susie took a slip home with 
her, and tended it by day and night. Each 
day she examined .it to see if it needed any 
thing. She gave it plenty of sun and air, and 





watered it after breakfast every momning, except 


on rainy days. She kept the pot clean, and the 
soil sweet. As soon as an insect appeared upon 
it, she picked it off; and, by attention and 
watchfulness, she did succeed in raising up a 
fine plant, which she presented, pot and all, to 
Mrs. Brown. 


Nor was this all. She got herself and Jim 


discharged from the Flyaway Brigade. They 
did not train in that company any more. 
CARL 


———~o>—____—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE BEAR HUNTERS. 


By the Author of ‘Adventures in the Chippewa 
Country.” 
Vicrory.—Cuapr. XII. 

When Ned and the boys reached the cavern, 
all was still. They hoped the bear was asleep. 

“Remain here,” said Ned; “I'll see what he’s 
doing.” 

Creeping forward, he looked over the edge of 
the stone which barred the entrance to the cave. 
He could not distinguish an object in the den. 
The darkness prevented. -A thrill of fear passed 
over him, lest the animal might, in some way, 
have escaped. 

Soon his eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom. Not cight feet from the mouth of the 
cavern, he could see the outlines of an immense, 
dark object, stretched upon the earth. 

Feeling assured that this was the bear, he 
earefully descended the rock and went to his 
companions. 

“Ts he there?” asked Hig, who was ready, as 
usual, to despair of success. 

“Yes; and I guess sound asleep.” 

“Let him alone, then. I would. The men 
can manage him better than we. We aint 
strong enough to do any thing with him.” 

“Are you afraid?” quietly asked Ned. 

“Who said Iwas afraid?” growled Hig. “I 
didn’t. What’s the use running any risk, now 
we've got him safe? He can’t get out. Let Mr. 
Williams take care of him himself. We'll lose 
the money, sce if we don’t!” 

“T don’t think so,” said Ned, very kindly and 
patiently. “But if the other fellows want to 
wait, and run the risk of having somebody else 
get the reward, I’m willing to, I’m sure.” 

“No! No! Go ahead!” exclaimed Frank. 
“Don’t mind Hig. He’s always croaking.” 

“Well, then, you all stop here, so as not to 
disturb the old fellow; for he’ll be likely to 
make trouble if he wakes.” 

Ned now fastened a large picce of sponge to 
the end of a pole, and completely saturated it 
with chloroform. 

Holding the pole in one hand, and a bottle of 
the liquid in the other, he carefully gained a 
good position on the rock in front of the cave. 
Then waiting until he could see where the head 
of bruin lay, he placed the sponge directly be- 
neath the nose of the brute. 

There was silence for a moment, then a snif- 
fle and a half grunt. In a second more the huge 
snout was moved away. The sponge carefully 
followed it, but in doing so, accidentally struck 
the bear’s nose. He threw up his head. Ned 
started, but allowed the pole to rest until the 
animal became quict, when he again pushed it 
so that the full evaporation of the chloroform 
must be inhaled. 

Bruin didn’t like the odor. It probably slight- 
ly stupefied him, so that he had not sense 
enough to try to ascertain what the trouble was. 
At one time he strangled considerably, and 
started up asif to catch his breath, but soon 
laid down again. When he rose, Ned clung as 
close to the rock as possible, so as not to be 
seen, and the sponge was allowed to remain 
quietly on the ground. 

In about five or eight minutes, after a good 
deal of restlessness on the part of the bear, and 
very skilful management on the part of Ned, 
the animal became quiet, and did not seem dis- 
turbed by the odor of the chloroform. 

Ned-drew the pole from the cave, once more, 
thoroughly saturated the sponge with the liquid, 
and again placed it directly under the nostrils 
of the bear. 

Although restless and inclined to grumble, 
bruin did not seem so much disturbed as he in- 
haled this fresh and stronger supply of the won- 
derful fluid. The whole cavern seemed filled 
with the “etherial odor,” and it began to affect 
Ned so that his head felt heavy and uncomfort- 
able. 

The excitement and severe strain upon his 
nerves, together with the weariness caused by 
moving the long, thick pole, so as to keep the 
sponge in the most effective position, also began 
to be sensibly felt by Ned. He saw that it 
would be better for him to rest and get fresh air. 
So, after adjusting the sponge directly under the 
nose of the bear, he crawled down from the 





rock. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





“Is he asleep?” asked Frank. 

“Yes, or seems to be. Ile’s uneasy, 
so don’t make a noise.” 

“Will he keep asleep ?” 

“[ don’t know. He won’t wake if I can help 


” 


though, 


it. 

“Perhaps he’ll never wake,” said Hig. 

“Then you'll lose your reward, little boy, 
that’s all,” said Ned, laughing. 

“You needn’t laugh at me,” growled Hig. “I 
sucess I know as much about bears as you do.” 

“Of course you do, Hig,” laughed Frank. 
“You’re a ‘cub’ of a boy, you know you are.” * 

“Tush!” exclaimed Ned. ‘Some one is com- 
ing. I hope it’s Charley.” | 

All listened. Footsteps approached, and in a} 
few moments Charley appeared, accompanied | | 
by Prof. Williams and six or eight men, all of | 
them cager and excited. 

“Where’s the cave?” said the professor. | 

“Just back of that rock.” | 

“Is the bear in it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ts he quiet?” 

“You can see for yourself.” 

“What have you done with the chloroform?” 

“Part of it is under his nose, the rest is here.’ 

“Tow did you give it?” 

“On a sponge, at the end of a pole.” 

‘Are you sure he is asleep?” 

“Ile grunts, breathes and I guess 
snores,” laughed Ned. “So I guess he’s asleep. 
At any rate, he don’t seem inclined to fight.” 

The professor crept to the edge of the rock, | 
while the others stood looking on with eager cu- | 
riosity and expectation. 

After his eyes became accustomed to the dark- | 
ness, he saw the bear lying with his nose upon 
the ground, apparently asleep. | 

Taking the pole that. had been used by Ned, 
he gave the animal a punch that had force | | 
enough in it not only to rouse the sleeping beast 
but to disturb his temper more than his slum- 
bers. 








heavy, 


| 
| 

There was no response, more than a sort of | 
grumble, and then a long drawn sigh, as though | 
he was about at his last gasp. 

The showman continued his vigorous thrusts | 
for several minutes, but the bear was as heedless | 
of them as though he had been a log. | 

“{ think he’s nearly dead,” exclaimed Wil-| 
liams, jumping, excitedly, from.the rock. “At | 
any rate, there’s no danger that he will hurt any | 
one now; so we may as well get this rock out | 
of the way.” | 

“Don’t you think more chloroform better be | 
put to his nose?” said Ned, anxiously. 

“Why, I’m almost afraid that what he has | 
had has killed him. Mowever, it will be 
perhaps.” 

So the sponge was again saturated, and placed 
in position, and then the party began to exam- | 
ine the rock to see how it could be moved. 

The boulder was large, and it required the 
whole strength of the men, with such levers as 
they could bring to bear upon it, to move it. | 
and the whole party was almost exhausted after | 
the removal was accomplished. * | 

Then the bear was found lying on his side. | 

| 
| 


safer, 


They were all uneasy and nervous, as the great 
creature was exposed to view, with no barrier 
to preventan attack upon them should he wake | 
up and wish for a closer acquaintance. 

How to get him to his cage was the next ques- 
tion. It was impossible to bring the wagon to | 
the cave, on aceount of the rocks and trees in | 
the way. 

Expecting to need the cage, the showman had 
brought it with him as far as possible. This 
Was toa point about a hundred yards distant, 
where a sort of lane came over the mountain 
and connected with the main road. Here 
was waiting, with a span of horses attached. 

There was only one way of getting the bear in- 
to it, and that was by carrying him. It seemed | 
almost absurd, but the party was numerous | 
enough, and were ready to execute any plan 
that was feasible. 

A platform was made from the boards of the | 
nearest fenee. Powerful saplings were cut and | 
laid beneath it. Then the whole thing 
placed by the side of the prostrate prize. 

After a great deal of pulling and lifting, the 
bear was placed upon this, and then all of the | 
party took hold. When they had strained un- | 
til they were red in the face, the great mountain | 
of flesh was raised from the ground, and they 
started slowly and anxiously for the wagon. 








Was | 


The way was uneven, There were many trees 
in the path. Their load was bulky. They were 
nervous and half frightened, and it seemed a} 
long time before they reached the spot where | 
the cage awaited them. 


At this juncture the brute showed signs of ral- 


lying, and Ned, in great haste, gave him an- 


other dose of chloroform. 





| count of his unexpected delay, He felt that he 


| He deserves all that you can do for him.” 


account of which we will give next week. 


will be forced to come to America, and here he 


| French force in the papal territory; and, on the 


| to be established, 


| The papacy, of which he is the head, is an Euro- 


pean institution, and would not bear transplant- “See, ma, aint that a nice garden?” 
ing. It belongs to the Old World, and could The woman answered with an indifferent 
| not be made to take root in the New World. a 


| process, 
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This ond him, and with much difficulty he ¥ No small portion of her power comes from the 
was lifted into the cage, the door was shut and | fact that her headquarters are at the capital of 
fastened, and the grizzly bear recaptured at last! | the old Roman world. Her head, the pope, is 

Great was the excitement in Elkton, when it | the heirof the Cxsars. He bears the old Roman 
became known that the animal which had caused | priestly title—Pontifex Maximus, or chief Pon- 
such terror in the place had been secured. | tiff. The old philosopher of Malmesbury, 
Greater still was the wonder when the people | Thomas Hobbes, summed*up the whole matter 
learned that it had been done by five boys, the | in one weighty and sonorous sentence, when he 
leader of whom was Ned Havemyer. : | asked, “For what is the papacy, but the ghost 

“And he is the one who did it,” was the uni- | of the dead Roman Empire, sitting erect on the 
versal remark, “and he ought to have the re- | grave thereof?” 
ward.” All the advantages that come to the papacy 

It was observed that Mr. Higston made the | from its connection with Rome would be lost, 
last remark in the presence of Mr. Havens and | were the pope to emigrate, and come to America. 
Prescott, and he did it with an earnestness that | He would be powerful here, but he would no 
was unmistakable. longer be Pope of Rome, and he would be widely 

Prof. Williams, now that he had secured his | separated from all the old Catholic countries, his 
property, was in most exuberant spirits. On ac- | influence over, and connection with which, have 
so much to do with his purse. An American 
pope would resemble an European pope no 
more than the Tiber resembles the Mississippi, 
or the Arno the Amazon. 

Some observations on the Italian character of 
the papacy are postponed to another paper. 


mus: leave Elkton that afternoon. 

When all was ready, he went to the house of 
Mr. Brooks to complete his part of the business. 

Counting out the five hundred dollars, he 
handed it to the teacher. 

“That you will distribute among the five boys, 


a) 
as they have fairly earned it. I did intend to TO THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE 
give one-half to noble little Ned Havemyer. He CRICKET. 


is certainly entitled to it. Butas that might ex- 
cite unpleasant feelings among the other boys, 
Lhave concluded not to do so. Still I wish to 
leave some tangible evidence of my respect for 
the boy, and am at a loss how to doit. If you 
can‘suggest a plan, FE will thank you.” 

“We is quite a student. When you reach the 
city, select a number of books on the natural 
sciences, together with a few narratives of tray- 
els and biography, and you will delight him. 


A GRACEFUL SONNET BY LEIGH HUNT, 


Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 

Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 

With those who think the candles come too soon, 

Loving the fire; and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad, silent moments as they pass; 

O, sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 

‘One to the fields, the other to the hearth 

Both have your sunshine; both, though ‘small, are 
— 

At your clear hearts; and both were sent on earth, 

fi 3 To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song, 
“T will do as you advise. The way he threw In-doors and out, summer and winter—mirth. 
that stone at the bear when he first broke out 
of the cage and was making for you, won my 
heart.” 

Prof. Williams had scarcely taken his depart- 
ure, when four persons stealthily entered the 
house of Mr. Brooks, and immediately after took 


place some curious and mysterious doings, an 


— 
ABOUT BEGGARS. 

Ihave laughed a good many times over my 
own romantic charities. 

I remember, when I was quite young, being 
very much pleased with a story whercin a little 
beggar was depicted, peering through the crev- 
ices of a fence into a fine garden. In one of the 


. walks she saw a child no older than herself, but 
SHALL WE e+ gal AMERICAN | handsomely dressed, and very beautiful, who, as 


the little outcast soliloquised, was just as rich 
as could be, and might have as many flowers as 
she wished. / 

Presently, in some way, the little lady inside 
the garden saw the little beggar outside, and 
was struck with the sadness of the child’s long- 
ing eyes. So she plucked a flower, and, with a 
smile, presented it to the beggar, in whose eyes 
the tears stood instantly. 

I think the story goes on that the poor little 
outeast took the flower home, and placed it in 
water, and told the story of the little girl’s kind- 
ness; and the flower happened to be a slip, and 
was planted, bringing forth, in due time, lovely 
roses. 

Well, not long after I was walking in a gar- 
den full of incense, and rich with lavish color- 
ing. At every step I took, some new beauty 
surprised me, when, all at once, as I lifted my 
ereat garden-hat—my head was under it—I saw 
a pair of mournful, dark eyes looking through, 
longingly, at the flowers. 

Now, thought I, young Lady Bountiful, glad- 
den that poor child’s heart with a flower! 

So I plucked one of the rarest from a bush 
that held but few, and gave it to her. I confess 
that I did not see the expected lighting up that 
was to make my poor beggar’s face look like an 
angel. She simply nodded a thank you, and 
went on. 

But I was so pleased with myself! “How 
she will rejoice over that rose!” I said, and I 
fancied her tending it, and snuffing its fragrance, 
and showing it to her few poor friends. 

The next day I was out, watering my flowers 
quite near the fence, but hidden from view. 
Presently a woman anda child came along, both 
tramps, and this was what I heard; and you 
may be sure it took all the starch out of my 
complacency, and made it fall quite limp and 
mortified to the ground: 


Ilardly. But there are some gentlemen con- 
nected with the public journals, who think, 
or who say that they think, that there will 
soon be a pope here, and that he will be no 
less a person than the venerable man who now 
is Pope of Rome, and Pope in Rome,—Pius 1X. 

If we can believe these gentlemen, the pope 


will set up his staff, and kindly 
country for us. 

The reason why it is said he will be forced to 
come to America is this: He can maintain 
himself in Rome only through the presence of a 


govern our 





death or fall of Napoleon IIL, that force will be 
withdrawn; and then the French government 
will no longer prevent the Italians from taking 
possession of Rome. 

This is assuming that the French government 
is about to be changed, of which there is no evi- 
dence. Were the gmperor to die to-day, he would 
be sueceeded by his son, who would give the 
same support to the pope that he now receives 
from his father. But if the emperor were to be 
overthrown, and another French Republic were 
would not that lead to the 
withdrawal of the French troops from = the 
Roman territory ? 

Perhaps it might, but it would not so lead as | 
a matter of course. The republic might be 
| found just as ready to uphold the pope as the 
empire now is, for it must be recollected that it 
was a French Republic that sent an army to 
Italy, to restore the pope to Rome, in 1849, and 
that afterward kept him in power, before the 
| empire was established. 

But even were the pope to be removed, from | 
Rome, with little hope of being restor@f, it is 
not probable that he would come to America. 





Old institutions bear transplanting no better 
than old trees. They wither and die in the 
and bear neither foliage nor fruit. 


“But they’re mean folks, them is; O, they’re 
so mean! See what lots and lots they’ve got, 
and yesterday a stingy lady give me jest one. 

Further, the pope’s importance is largely de- | O, but they are mean, them uns!” 
rived from his place and his title. As Bishop of| If my cheeks didn’t burn, then there 
Rome, and as residing in Rome, he is a great} steeples in Paris. 
personage. All the associations of the papacy | terably mean, The coarse nature of the child 
are with Rome. From the time of Peter to the | had not appreciated my fine sentiment, after 
time of Pius, there has been a close connection | all; and I half-angrily wished I had not given 
between the Church Catholic and Rome, so that | her a single petal of my beauties, the moss roses. 
the latter has furnished the former with half her Another time, a scared-looking girl came to 
name. She is Roman as well as Catholic; | the door, with a sad story. Her mother had 


are no 
For a minute I did feel unut- 
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four children to wear. As there had heen g 
fire in one of the down-town localities I believeg 
her readily enough, and found several Pieces, 
patched and much worn, to be sure, but better 
than nothing. 

Next day another woman appeared, begging 
for the same object. She had a basket on one 
arm, that seemed to be quite full. 

“You look to be well supplied,” I said. 

“QO, sure, ma’am, I took the basket that Bridg. 
et had yisterday, to show the ladies how mane 
some o’ the folks was. Sure, I’d be above giy. 
ing such rags, tags and bobtails, if I was to the 
fire, mysel’, and a body come beggin’. Jest see, 
miss, what stuff they sint for the poor childers,” 
I did see—my own bundle that [had given 
Bridget, as she called her, yesterday. 

“TI shall have to do worse than that,” 
swered, “for I shall give you nothing.” 
“Heaven rest yer sowl, but it’s a’ mane peo. 
ple I find in this country;” and off went bag 
and baggage. 

The drollest beggar that ever I met was a lit. 
tle, whimsical man, who begged for a cup of 
“hot tay.” [let him come in the kitchen and 
sit down. 

“Perhaps you would like a little bread and 
butter,” I said. He cagerly assented. 

“Sure, an’ it’s not a taste o’ dacent cake I’ve 
had since I come from the ould country,” he 
whined. It happened that I had a fresh loaf of 
very nice plain cake. So thinks [ to myself, “Ty 
humor the poor fellow, he don’t often get it.” 

I cut him a generous slice, but he said noth- 
ing—tasted, then devoured it. 

“T s’pose ye’ll be afther calling that brown 
bread, in America,” he said, with a grim smile. 
“O, no, that’s a pan cake,” I retorted, feeling 
small all of a sudden. 

But that was not the worst of it. Going to 
the cupboard after my dainty visitor had left, I 
discovered that my loaf of pound cake had yan- 
ished, also. The man was an adroit thief, for 
he must have taken it almost under my eyes. 
But let me add that my experience has not al- 
ways been as unfortunate. I have seen beggars 
who were honest and grateful. ALMA. 


I an. 


THE AMERICAN BONAPARTES, 


The head of the American Bonaparte family 
died a short time since. His name was JEROME 
BONAPARTE, and he was a cousin of Napoleon 
Ill. There was something bordering on the ro- 
mantic in his origin. 

The youngest brother of Napoleon I. was 
named Jerome Bonaparte. He was born on the 
15th of December, 1784. He had not entered 
his teens when his great brother entered on his 
wonderful career, at the beginning of 1796. 

This Jerome Bonaparte was placed in the 
French navy, in which, however, he never be- 
came distinguished. The emperor considered 
him a complete scapegrace, and often spoke very 
roughly of him, and quite as roughly to him. 
Probably he was no worse than many other 
young men have been, who find themselves 
“flush of money,” and disposed to spend it fool- 
ishly. 

In the year 1803, Jerome came to this country, 
as captain of a French ship, having been attached 
to the force his brother had sent to regain the 
old French colony in Hayti. 

Being a Bonaparte, he was, though not then 
nineteen, made much of in the United States, 
and found no difficulty in associating with the 
American “upper ten thousand’ of those long 
gone days. 

A great American belle was Miss Elizabeth 
Patterson, a daughter of Mr, William Patterson, 
an eminent and wealthy Baltimore merchant. 
Baltimore then was, as it is now, celebrated for 
the beauty of its women, and Miss Patterson 
must have been beautiful, indeed, to be specially 
noted for her charms in so splendid a circle. 
Years and years ago, a person who frequently 
saw her just after her marriage, assured us that 
her reputation was well deserved, and that she 
was “a lump of beauty.” Then she was 4 
clever as she was handsome. 

Report said that this lady had declared that 
she would make Jerome Bonaparte her husband. 
Perhaps this was nothing but gossip; or, if she 
did so say, her words may have been uttered 
playfully. 

Whether she so said or not, certain it is that 
she did become the wife of the young Frenel- 
man. Their marriage took place on the - 24th 
of December, 1803, at Baltimore. According © 
some accounts, the lady was older than the get 
tleman; but it is always difficult to say what is 
the ave of a lady. 

Jerome did not return to Europe till 1805, 2° 
ing then to Lisbon in an American ship. Nape 
leon, who had made himself emperor of the 
French in 1804, not only refused to recognize his 











Roman Catholic, as the world calls her. been burnt out, and there was nothing for the 


brother’s marriage, but caused it to be anaull 
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py action of the Council of State. But the pope 
would not sanction this action, and, as both 
parties were Catholics, the marriage remained 
yalid in a religious sense. 

Madame Jerome Bonaparte was not allowed 
to land in any part of Europe where Napolcon 
had power or influence. 


She went to England, where, on the 7th of | suggest the name. 
July, 1805, her only child was born,—Jerome | alone will hasten forward in company. 


Bonaparte, who died recently. 

Her husband, who did all he could to change 
the emperor’s purpose, finally submitted to the 
fraternal decree, and married the Princess Fred- | 





erica Catherine, of Wirtemberg, who became | advice about cutting flowers. 
warm July days have come, flowers are plenty, 


the mother of that Prince Napoleon, of whom so 
much is said, and of the Princess Mathilde, wife | 
of the late Russian Prince Demidoff. 

Jerome was made king of Westphalia, a king- | 
dom of Napoleon’s creation, but which fell to | 
pieces in 1813. He and his American wife never | 
met again, save once, accidentally, in a gallery 
at Florence, when they saw one another for a 
few seconds, but did not speak. 

Mrs. Patterson-Bonaparte is still living, and 
must be eighty-six years old. She still retains | 
her intellectual powers, and traces of those | 
charms that captivated Jerome Bonaparte seven- 
and-sixty years since. 

Her son, Jerome Bonaparte, was a graduate | 
of@larvard College, and married Miss Williams, 
daughter of a gentleman of Roxbury, in this | 
State. There were two sons born of this mar- ; 
riage; Jerome, who is almost forty years old, | 
and an officer of the French army, and Charles, 
who is much younger. 

The Baltimore Bonapartes are not included in 
the order of succession to the French throne, 
and neither of Mr. Jerome Bonaparte’s sons 
ean have any claim on that high, but most un- 
comfortable seat. 











+o 
FREAKS OF MEMORY. 


Of all the faculties of man’s nature, perhaps 
the most whimsical is memory. It is like a 
mischievous goblin, which generally serves its 
master faithfully, but sometimes plays tricks 
with the wisest and soberest of mankind. Who 
can help being amused when a learned man, ac- 
quainted with several languages, forgets his own 
name and that of the street in which he lives? 
Yet many such cases have occurred. 

The story is told of a Scoteh judge, who was 
obliged to send for a servant to tell him his 
name, Whenever he wished te-sign-a legal decu~ 
ment. Another distinguished person could not 
remember the name of any single object in his 
room, though he could write long papers, and 
even make long speeches, without any hesita- 
tion. He would speak in this way: “Bring me 
a—a—a—to sit down.”’ Some one would sug- 
gestachair. “O yes, bring me a chair,’ and so 
on with every thing he wanted. 

Sometimes the memory holds fast something 
which is altogether unimportant, but loses all 
the rest, like the lady, who, when her house was 
on fire, saved her pincushion but left her clothes 
behind. A man who had had a fit of apoplexy, 
could recollect only one word, which was “boy.” 
This word he repeated in answer to every ques- 
tion. Being asked what he would like for din- 
ner, he replied, “boy.” To an inquiry what he 
had in his pocket, his answer was still, “boy.” 
One would think the man’s name must have 
been Boyd. 

Sometimes the telegraph wire befiveen the 
brain and the mouth is cut, or the connection 
between the memory and organs of speech is 
broken. Then a person can remember words, 
and write them, though he cannot pronounce 
them. 

The case is recorded of a boy, who, after an 
attack of fever, could only write numbers ona 
slate, but could neither write nor speak a single 
letter. If he was asked his age, he would write 
“13,” but could not say “thirteen,” to save his, 
life. One day he experienced the feeling of rat- 
tling in his head, when his speech was suddenly 
and perfectly restored to him. On that occa- 
Sion, at least, he was a rattle-headed youth. 

In some cases the brains of persons who have 
forgotten how to talk, have been examined af- 
ter death. It has then always been found that 
the left side only was diseased. No injury to 
the right side of the brain has ever been known 
to cause the loss of speech. 

This observation is opposed to the pretended 
Selence of phrenology, aecording to which lan- 
guage has its “bumps” on eacn side of the head, 
and memory is not a distinct faculty, but is a 
mode of action belonging to all the intellectual 
organs. On the contrary, it would seem as 
though memory had its storehouse in certain 
folds or crannies of the brain, where innumera- 
ble ideas and thoughts are laid up in order, 
Teady to flash along the telegraph to the tongue, 


THE 


But even with people in health, the commu- 
nication is not always perfect. Mithridates, it 
is said, could remember the name of every sol- 
dier in his vast army, but who does not some- 
times find it difficult to recall the names even of 
his friends? The only way, then, is to recollect 
| some associated fact or circumstance, which will 


ers, as well as for every thing else. 


| was taken from him. 


«| the minister came out, and gallantly protested 


Ideas that will not come 


+o 


THE TIME TO CUT FLOWERS. 
A few weeks since we gave a word or two of 
Now that the 


and every one having a-garden is ready to cut 
them for the house. There is a time to cut flow- 


The proper time is just before dark. Never 
cut a flower from the plant when the sun shines. 
Wait till evening. The why and wherefore is 
this: During the day the plant is active and 
wide awake; busy, drinking up the water from 
the ground, and making sap of it. At night it 
is asleep and quict. If the stem is cut while the 
sap is flowing, it wilts at once, because the 
hungry leaves and petals are drawing on the 
roots for food. The supply being cut off, it 
faints, just as an active boy would, if his food 
If, on the other hand, the 
boy is asleep, he goes for many hours without 
ood. 

So with the flower at night; being asleep, it 
does not mind the loss of the roots, as it is not 
hunery. Cut in a half-dormant state, it will 
remain so for a long time; and, if refreshed with 
water, continue to please us for several days. 
What to do with flowers after they are cut, 
we will tell you another time. 


42 
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MUSIC EN MEN’S BONES, 
Shakspeare says: 





“The man that hath no music in his soul 

Is fit fur treason,”’ &c., 

and we are indebted, it seems, to a half-civilized 
race of East Indians for the discovery that men 
have music in their, bones—particularly tall 
men! The chief objection in most minds to this 
sort of music would be the way of getting at it. 
The prophet Jeremiah complains of the way 
his enemies treated him,—“I am their music,”— 
but it does not appear that they waited, like 
Giant Slay-good in Pilgrim’s Progress, to ‘‘pick 
his bones” before they made ‘“‘music” of him. 
Here is a ghastly statement about the mar- 
row-trumpets, copied from a musical journal: 


A tribe in Hindostan, called Booteahs, among 
whom music is warmly encouraged, are ingen- 
ious enough to make trumpets out of human 
bones. The invention is, says the Orchestra, 
creditable in & constructive point of view, but 
inconvenient-to tall people; for as the Booteahs 
require long bone for their purpose, and the sup- 
ply is inadequate, they are apt to keep an eye 
upon any goodly-sized neighbor, and impatient- 
ly wait until he shall have no further use for his 
own particular trumpet material. An Indian 
newspaper, in reporting the sudden death of the 
jailer of Darjeeling, says a suspicion arose of his 
having come by his death by foul means, on the 
ground that as he was a very tall man, the Boo- 
teahs had probably had poison administered to 
him. In the present case, however, a post mor- 
tem examination showed that the jailer died of 
unsuspected abscess of the liver. 

Certainly we should not like to live among a 
people who were all the time thinking how nice- 
ly we would cut up into horns and whistles. 

“sincinmce alii iaatiasacsee 


JONATHAN EDWARDS AND THE SAD- 
DLE, 

Great men sometimes make droll work of 

small things. Grace Greenwood tells a story of 

Jonathan Edwards’ attempt to saddle a horse: 


Mr. Edwards having preached for a country 
parson, found, to his dismay, on Monday morn- 
ing, that there was no man or boy about the 
premises to bring up his horse for him. On his 
confessing that he knew little about such things, 
his hostess, ‘“‘on hospitable cares intent,” went 
to the pasture, caught and bridled the said cler- 
ical steed, and led it up to the gate. 

Then, as she was about to put on the saddle, 


against her performing any further groom ser- 
vice, saying he thought that he could manage 
the rest for himself. So she went about her 
household affairs. 

The good man was a long time wrestling with 
that saddle; but, just as the lady was going to 
his assistance, he came in to get his saddle-bags, 
and take his leave. 

“Ah, Mr. Edwards, how have you succeeded ?” 
she asked. 

“Very well, madam, I thank you,” he replied; 
“but it was unusual employment for me, and I 
was a little awkward. I had some difficulty in 
properly adjusting the straps and buckles; and 
there is still a superfinous piece of leather, the 
office of which I cannot divine. But it hangs 
over the neck of the animal, and will not incom- 
mode me at all.” 

The lady, somewhat curious, stepped to the 
gate, to find that Mr. Edwards had put on the 








COMPANION. 


having, perhaps, a vague idea that, as he was 
going back to Northampton, that was the way 
todo it. The “superfluous piece of leather” was 
the crupper. 
—_——__+o ——_—_ 
A QUEER CHICKEN TALE, 

This story contains a good moral which should 
be studied by all young people with naughty | 
appetites. Many times the “better sort” of two- 
legged creatures have been plucked as badly as | 
these poor fowls, when they were the worse for 
a little indulgence: ‘ 


We learn that a singular and very amusing 
accident happened to the chickens of a Mrs. 
Ilamilton, near Pottersville, Tipton county, 
Tenn., a few days ago. 
Her husband bought a bottle of brandy cher- | 
ries. After eating the cherrics the seeds were 
thrown out, which the chickens ate greedily. 
In a short time, Mrs. Hansilton found that her 
chickens were all dead. She told an old negro 
woman that she might pick the chickens, which 
she did readily. After picking off the feathers, 
she carried the chickens out and threw them 
away. 
Night came on; Mrs. Hamilton was sorely 
grieved at her loss. Sleep soon swept away her | 
troubles. At early dawn she was alarmed at | 
hearing old chanticleer crowing loudly, and the | 
hens cackling. Judge her surprise when, on | 
opening the door and looking out she saw every | 
hen and rooster, young and old, grave and gay, | 
marching round, eycing each other with suspi- | 
cion, many of them entirely naked, while only a | 
few had wing and tail feathers. The cherry seed | 
made them “dead drunk.” —Memphis Appeul. 
—_—___—__+oo—_____—_- 

THE HOUND AND HIS FRIEND. 
Since the “twa dogs” of Robert Burns, many 
a canine couple have managed to get themselves 
into print, and connected in some pleasant way 
with humankind. A-kind gentleman says: 


As I was crossing the Common, I was attract- 
ed by the cries of a dog, as in distress. I soon 
saw a Newfoundland dog in the Frog Pond, 
struggling, but unable to get out, (his shaggy 
hair being heavy with water and the curb-stone 
too high). His companion, one of the hound 
species, manifested much sympathy and anxiety 
—first running toward Beacon Street and back, 
then in the opposite direction and back, all the 
time uttering a Moaning erv, rather than a bark. 
Iran toward the dog in the water; it saw me 
coming, ceased its cries, and waited patiently. 
The hound stopped, and stood watching while I 
took hold of the other’s paws and pulled him 
out. The dog that had been in the water shook | 
himself, then manifested his gratitude by jump- 
ing first up to me, then to the hound. Both | 
gambolled around me, courting my caresses, and 
followed to the end of my walk in Belknap 
Street. They manifested much more gratitude 
for the little act of kindness than many two- 
legged dogs will for a much greater one. 


ee eee 
FORGOT HER NAME, 
The following makes us think of the man who 
forgot his own name when trying to inquire at 
the post-office for a letter. This, however, was 
not quite so excusable, and a good deal more 
mortifying: 
A very absent-minded young man applied to 
the county clerk in Davenport, la., for a mar- 
riage license. When asked for the name of the 
lady, he could only remember her christen 
name, and was obliged to leave the office to find 
a friend who could give him her surname. When 
they stood up before the county auditor to be 
married, that officer called her by the name 
which the friend had given him, when the lady 
interrupted by saying that was not her name. 
The ceremony was stopped, the parents of the 
bride were sent for, and they having testified to 
the actual name of the lady, the ceremony was 
concluded. 
~ +o 
A “CAPABLE SERVANT.” 

A correspondent of the Elton, La., Eagle 

writes as follows: 


To vive an idea of the incapacity of those who 
come to hire, I will relate a story told me by a 
friend who wished a capable servant, and was 
told that one desiring a situation was awaiting 
an audience. Summoning the woman before 
her, the lady questioned, “Can you cook nicely, 
Jane?” 

“No, ma’am, Sally used to do dat.” 

“T suppose you can wash and iron, then?” 

“Law, no, missis, Cloe used to do dat.” 

“You were the chambermaid, I imagine.” 

“No indeed, missis, don’t know nuffin’ ’bout 
So 9) 

“Well, what can youdo? What did you do? 
I should like to know.” 

“Well, I used to have de ’sponsible place of 

keeping de flies off old missis.”’ 
——_—__+e+ ____- 
BIG ENOUGH, 


She had heard, like every one else, of the ter- 
rible earthquake in South America, which swal- 
lowed up so many people. A few days after she 
found in a book a picture of a huge crocodile, 
with open mouth, looking up at a man in a 
hammock. 

“O Ellie!” she exclaimed, “is that thing an 
earthquuke?” 

Of course all langhed at Annie’s mistake. 
Some little girls would have pouted and looked 
very red and angry, and some would have cried. 
But Annie only laughed with the rest. 

“Well, L am sure it looks like an earthquake,” 
she said. ‘It’s mouth is big enough to swallow 








when the mind gives the impulse. 


saddle reversed, the pommel pointing tailwards; 











Enigmas,'Charades, &c. 
i. 
A RIDDLE. 
I dwell in a house at the end of a Jane; 
1 am used to all weather yet flee from the rain: 
In the winter I’m seen, the ice is my home, 
Yet out in the snow I never would roam, 
lam common to age but unknown to youth, 
Familiar with vice and run from the truth. 
Though I never was known to attend any school 
Yet 1 never was classed as the chum of a fool. 
When the morning appears I soon fly away, 
And am not again seen through the hours of day; 
But I'm first in the evening to show my bright face; 
1 come gliding along with exquisite grace. 
I can press mvselt into a very wee hole, r 
No larger, perhaps, than the eye of a mole; 
Yet it to the core of my existence you probe, 
You'll find me as big as one-tifth of the globe. 
Now tell me my name, you readers who can, 
Be you boy, little girl, or woman, or man. 
If you seek me by day or hunt me by night, 
I’m sure to evade you, to dodge from your sight, 
Whoe’er thinks to tind me in the world, air or sky, 
Is sure to “slip up,”’ for ‘*’tis a lin your eye.” 
Oris W. Moore. 
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CHARADES. 
1. My first is what our clothes are liable to be if 


we are not carefat. 
make about nothing. 
tries are subject to. 
2. My firstis an abbreviation. My second is one 
ot the great lakes. My whole is a deep thought. 

3. My jirst isan animal. My second is an iron in- 
strument. My whole is used by shepherds, 


My second is what many persons 
My whole is what some coun- 


4. My first isatree. My second is a weight. My 
whole is a city in Lowa. GREENOCK. 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Whole I am to injure. Transpose me into a bag; 
pure; and abox. Behead me and transpose into a 
rascal; acoin; and to instruct. The first three let- 
ters transposed name a bag; the last three, a much 
used article. ‘The first four letters transposed, give a 
work of art. The last four, treated in the same man- 
ner, name a warm condition. HAvUTBOY. 


5. 
HIDDEN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES, 


1. Bernardo del Carpio was a Spaniard. 
2. 1am from England. 


8. We have nice apples new. F. E. 8. 
6. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 
My /irst is in mourn, but not in grief. 
My second is in sail, but not in reef. 
My third is in love, but not in woo. 
My fourth is in sight, but not in view. 
My ji/th is in good, but not in bad. 
My serth is in man, but not in lad. 
My whole is the name of a great poet. 
GREENOCK. 
7. 
WORD 8QUARE. 
1. A direction. 
2. Reverberated sound. 
3. To avoid. 
4. A boy’s name. D. F. R. 
8. 
My 1, 8 is an abbreviation. 
My 5, 6, 7, 2, 9 is a vegetable. 
My 4, 3 is sn abbreviation. 
My whole is now before you. M. E. A. 
Conundrums. 
THE WIND. 


When is it like a certain fruit? When it is a cur- 
at. 

When is it like music? 
When is it like a baby? Wuen it is equally. 
When like a fruit tree? When it blows. 

When like a person in deep affliction? When it 


When it whistles. 


moans. 
When like a newspaper? When it puffs. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “The wicked flee when no man pursueth, but 
the righteous are bold ax a lion.’ 

2. The easiest way to get a cross would be to take 
the stone one. 

8. Passenger, Asia, Ciraci, Ideal, Furrow, India, 
City. Paciric RAILWAY. 

4. 1, Johnson; 2, Jewsbury; 3, Hale; 4, Kirkland; 
6, Howitt; 6, Cooper; 7, Hugo; 8, Fielding. 

5. The Rainbow. 





any thing.” 


6. Race-horse. Horse-race. 
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CRIPPLED JANE, 
A MOTHER’S LAMENT. 
They said she might recover, if we sent her down to 
th 


@ 3ea, 

But that is for rich men’s children, and we knew it 
could not be; 

So she lived at home, in the Lincolnshire Fens; and 
we saw her, day b: 

Grow pale, and stun 
chance died away. 

And now /’m dying; and often, when you thought 
that I moaned with pain, 

I was moaning a prayer to Heaven. and thinking of 
crippled Jane. 


Folks will ie kind to Johnny; his temper is merry 


ay, 
, and crooked, till her Jast 


an 

With so mach iove in his honest eyes, and a sturdy 
sense of right. 

And no one could en with Susan; so pious, and 
meek, and mild; 

And — as wise as a woman, for all she looks such 

ld; 

But Jane will be weird and wayward; fierce, and 
cunning, and har 

She won’t believe she’s ‘a burden. be thankful, nor 
win regard. 

God have mercy upon her! 
guide! 

How will strangers bear with her, when, 
even / felt tried? 

When the ugly smile of pleasure goes over her sallow 


God be her guard and 


at times, 


face, 

And the feeling of health, for an hour, quickens her 
languid pace: 

When with dwartish strength she rises, and plucks, 
with a selfish hand, 

The buaiest. person near her, to lead her out on the 
land; 


Or when she sits in some corner, no one’s companion 
or care, 
Huddled up jn some darksome passage, or crouched 
on a step of the stair; 
While far-off children are playing, and the birds 
singing loud in the sky, 
And she looks through the cloud of her headache, to 
scow! at the passers-by. 
I die! God have pity upon her! 
men must be! 
For they said she might have recovered, if we sent 
her down to the sea, 


How happy rich 





a. oo 
SHARK ADVENTURE. 

A writer in Putnam’s Magazine, who was 
born on one of the South Sea Islands, of English 
parents, gives the following incident in his early 
life among the natives: 


” 


I had gone out “surf-playing,” with a company 
of twelve or fifteen Tongan youths of the higher 
rank, 

Our party was gambolling, as if natives of the 
element, in the tumbling surf which breaks upon 
the reefs of Vavau. 

Suddenly [ saw a sight that made my flushed 
limbs turn cold with a sudden chill,—a glisten- 
ing fin, cutting through the smooth, undulating 
surface of the billow a few vards seaward, and 
approaching our party swiftly and silently—a 
slate-colored sharp fin, rounded like the head of 
a razor-blade, the edye of it cutting its way 
straight toward us without a ripple. 

It was the white shark,—the most voracious 
and terrible variety of his species. 

I screamed at the top of my voice, “Auwe/! 
temano! Auwe! temano!” (Alas! the shark! 
the shark!) and struck out vigorously for the 
shore, kicking my heels upon the surface of the 
water as I swam. 

The rest of the company followed my exemple: 
for the shark is essentially a coward, and will 
not attack a swimmer as long as he splashes the 
water actively. 

But one of our company, a girl of about my 
own age, my favorite playmate, had not re- 
ceived any warning of the enemy’s approach. 
She dove, the instant before I gave the alarm, to 
escape the ardent pursuit of one of the native 
youths. 

She went under like a water-fowl, and disap- 
peared from him at the instant that she was 
about to become his captive; but she escaped 
for the moment, only to be singled out as the 
object of a more terrible chase. 

The shark turned his course toward Melelina 
—this was the name of the unhappy girl—and 
pursued her, as, all unconscious, she was still 
swimming rapidly under water toward the shore. 
I saw the shark’s fin disappear from the surface, 
and knew that she was ignorant of his ap- 
proach. 

1 dove instantly, hoping to see her nnder wa- 
ter, to touch her lithe body, and warn her of the 
danger before it was too late. 

I knew that she must be within a few yards of 
me; but I could not see her, the agitation of the 
water at the moment being such as to disperse 
the light, and render it impossible for the sight 
to penetrate more than twe fathoms in any di- 
rection. 

In spite of the terrible excitement of the mo- 
ment, | did not lose presence of mind. Instantly 
I dove a fathom deeper, and reached the jagged 
surface of the coral reef; I broke from it, lacer- 
ating my hands in the powerful effort, two 
dense fragments of the mushroom coral, which 
abounds in these waters, and struck them sharp- 
ly together, giving the signal by which the Ton- 
gan divers communicate with each other while 
under water, 

I knew that the sound, though entirely inau- 
dible above water, would be conveyed with great 
intensity to a considerable distance beneath the 
surface. 

In far less time than it takes to read the ac- 
count of it, I had made the signal, with two rap- 
id clicks (like the telegraphic signal for the let- 
ter A), “Come to the surface of the water!’ 

As I repeated this signal, employing all the 
strength of a muscular pair of arms, a shadow 
passed over me, darkening the broad, fan-like 
beams of sunlight that now poured down into 
the sea. 

I glanced upward. 
it was the shark! 
He dashed over me like a flying spear, appar- 








ently intimidated by the sharp clicking of the 
coral in my hands—a sound that he had never 
heard before. But I knew that he was in swift 
pursuit of my beautiful playmate. 

I dropped the corals, and rose—for my breath 
was now almost spent—to the surface of the 
water. 

My companions were by this time making 
rapid way toward the land, kicking and splash- 
ing furiously. But Melelina had not yet ap- 
per ared. Had she already fallen a prey to this 
monster, this ravening devil of the sea? 

I grasped for breath. But, in a few seconds, 
the glossy black heag of the young girl sprang 
above the surface of the water, hardly farther 
from me than her arm’s length. 

She shook the brine from her curls. Her eyes 
sparkled. She drew a long breath, and cried,— 

“Va lilo ia!’’—“| have escaped him! I swam 
seaward after diving, and put him off the track!” 

She was speaking of the savage, not of that 
more terrible enemy, of which, as yet, she knew 
nothing. 

Then, glancing shoreward, she saw the whole 
company in flight, and beating the brine with 
their feet She turned toward me; my face was 
as ghastly as death. The danger flashed upon 
her at once, and something of its terror was re- 
flected in hers, as I gasped out,— 

“The shark!—the shark is after you! 
for your life!” 

All this passed in an instant; and, in the same 
second, we- saw the blue dorsel fin of the shark 
at Melelina’s side. Quick as lightning, before 
we could cry out, he turned and seized her. 

I shall never forget that dreadful moment. 
Her face, just now so smiling, was instantly 
drawn with sharp pain. <A shriek of agony rent 
the air. She threw her hands wildly toward me, 
and immediately the water around her turned a 
frightful crimson. The poor girl moaned a few 
times in my arms, and died, murmuring a few 
words of the prayer that the missionaries had 
taught her, (“ tow matou Atua!”’—“Our Fa- 
ther!’’) 

I bore the body part of the way to the shore; 
a broad track of crimson marked our path as [ 
swam. Those of the company who had first 
reached the shore, hastily pushed off a canoe 
and came out to us, beating the water with their 
paddles to scare away the shark. But he, ap- 
parently sated with a single life, did not follow 
us farther. 

They met us near the landing, for we were not 
more than half a mile from the shore when the 
shark attacked us; and, upon arriving with the 
still warm body of Melelina, thes whole village 
came down to the seaside, with branches of the 
mourning-tree (dilo. a variety of Calophyllum), 
and uttered those loud and doleful wails with 
which all of the South Sea Islanders are accus- 
tomed to mourn the dead. 


Swim 
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PRAYERS IN THE CARBS. 

An Englishman travelling in the West, thus 
describes a scene in a railroad car. If such scenes 
should become common, there might be less ob- 
jection to Sunday travelling than there is now: 


I was in a car, he says, on the Union Pacific 
Railway, with a large number of soldiers and 
wor king” men of different callings from all parts 
of the Union. 

They were bound, the former for the different 
forts along the line, and the laborers for the 
company’s new workshops at Cheyenne and 
Laramie. They were a rough-looking lot, as 
borderers mostly are, every man of them being 
armed to the teeth, as it is necessary to be when 
Indians, both red and white, are on the war- 
path, and lives and pockets may at any moment 
depend upon a quick load and clean spot. 

It was early morning, and several of my fel- 
low-passengers were amusing themselves as the 
train rattled along, shooting prairie dogs with 
rifle and revolver from the carriage windows. 

Besides the workmen, there were several ex- 
cursionists, and T was changirte morning salu- 
tations with some of these who had left the 
sleeping car later than I had, when one of the 
party, (a quiet-looking gentleman, who kept a 
store in Chicago,) rose, and, addressing all pres- 
ent, said,— 

“Silence, if vou please, ladies and gentlemen, 
for the Word of God.’ 

Instantly, every rough head was uncovered, 
every rifle dropped into its place, and revolver 
belted, as the quiet-looking man proceeded to 
read a few verses from the Bible, appropriately 
selected for our position as travellers. 

The conductor, who just then entered the car 
to look at our tickets, removed his cap and took 
the nearest seat, and everybody was as orderly 
and reverent as if the car had been a church. 

The reading over, another of the excursionists 
prayed for about ten minutes, in plain, simple 
language, in which any man could have mental- 
ly joined, whether Christian or Hindoo, so long 
as io believed in the existence of a God. 

After the prayer, a hymn—which I noticed 
most of those present were able to join in—was 
sung, and the service came to an end. 

Such ascene would have been impossible in 
England; but nobody appeared to think it an 
out-of-the way proceeding in America. I scanned 
the faces of my fellow-worshippers to see if I 
could detect an irreverent smile or sheepish look, 
such as would certainly have been observable 
under similar circumstances at home, but every 
man, soldier and civilian, alike looked dignified 
and grave. 
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IS ANGER RIGHT? 

Certainly, says Mr. Beecher. 
should it have been said, 
not?” 

One who cannot be angry can hardly be vir- 
tuous. ‘‘Abhor that which is evil, and cleave to 
that which is good, 
mortal excellence, 


Otherwise why 
“Be angry, and sin 


That love of good is to be 


” isa complete account of 


COMPANION. 


JULY 14, 1870, 





suspected which has no hatred of evil behind it. 
Like a coin, virtue should have love of good on 
one side, and hatred of evil on the other. Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, used to say that he was never 
sure of a boy until he found that he hated wick- 
edness. Itis for this that anger is given us. It 
is nota pop-gun for amusement, or a Chinese 
cracker for holiday uses. It is a weapon car- 
ried about the person, in dangerous times, to de- 
fend one’s life and honor with. It should be 
used sparingly, and then always with an aim. 

Resentment is an instinct, and what is vulgar- 
ly called “getting mad,” is only its excessive 
exhibition. Indignation at wrong is a noble 
virtue—the anger that sins not, and should no 
more imply a bad temper, than a good appctite 
implies gluttony. 


mo 


A YANKEE IN EUROPE. 

Our countrymen are easily recognized in Eu- 
rope. Their dress, their manners, and even 
their style of talking are observed closely, so 
that they are readily distinguished from Eng- 
lishmen. A traveller writes the following amus- 
ing account of the way in which he was known 
to be an American: 





One day last fall, said the writer, in company 
with an eminent clergyman of London, I was 
making my way toward the Thames Tunnel, 
when we were stopped by an itencrant vender of 
pictures who seemed to know my companion. 
“Buy some of these pictures of the public build 
ings of London, sir,” he said, ‘‘and you can give 
—,- your American friend to take home with 


I was in a hurry, but my wonderment would 
have stopped me if [ had been running to a fire. 
“How in creation did you know I was an Amer- 
ican?” I asked. 

“Why, [ couldn’t mistake that,” the picture- 
seller replied, with a quiet laugh. “You're 
American all over.” 

I purchased a picture, and then asked him to 
explain himself. 

“f would know you by your soft beaver hat,” 
he said “That's an American fashion.” 

“Weli—if it were not for that?” 

He glanced down at my feet. 
would betray you. 
wears square toes.” 

“Well, what else?” 

“Your chin whiskers. Englishmen always 
wear the mutton-chop style.” 

“Well, any thing more?” 

“If you won’t be offended, sir.” 

“Not at all. [am seeking for information.” 

“— should know you by your thin, peaked 
face.” 

“Well, my friend,” I said, “I faney you are at 
the end of your catalogue now. Suppose that I 
wore a stiff, high-crowned hat, round-toed boots, 
mutton-chop whiskers, and had a face as red 
and chubby as any in Britain, would you be able 
to know me for an American, then?” 

“Certainly | should as soon as I heard you 
speak,” the fellow triumphantly answered. ‘You 
Americans mf variably commence every sentence 
with a “Wel 

My English friend laughed long and loud at 
the man’s adroitness. “I believe heis more than 
half right,” he said. “See if your nationality is 
not detected everywhere you go.” 

It was even so. In Paris [ was importuned to 
buy a photograph of Lafayette, because he was 
ze friend of all Americans; in Genoa a dirty 
vagabond was clamorous to exhibit to me the 
house where Columbus was born, because he 
discovered the signor’s great countree; and at 
Alexandria the climax was capped by a ragged 
little descendant of the Pharaohs, who besought 
me to take a ride on his donkey. Strong don- 
kee—fast donkee—nice Yankee Doodle donkee! 
was his last irresistible appeal, in the only Eng- 
lish words he knew. 
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SPARROW’S REVENGE. 

Many birds have jealousies and hatreds very 
much like men and women, and sometimes in- 
dulge in acts of anger and revenge. The follow- 
ing story from Our Own Fireside illustrates: 


In the interior of the Tyne Dock wagon shops, 
the attention of one of the workmen was attract- 
ed to the movements of a pair of sparrows en- 
gaged in constructing a nest in a hollow where 
two girders met for the support of the iron roof. 
For several days they labored most assiduously 
in preparing their abode, when, by some sud- 
den freak, the progress of the tiny fabric was 
suspended. 

A few mornings afterward the ears of the 
workmen were saluted by loud chirruping and 
fluttering of wings, and from what transpired 
subsequently it was evident that the female bird 
had severed the connubial bond, and enlisted 
the affections of another, who now vigorously 
contested with the rejected bird for the posses- 
sion of the nest. 

Nor several hours the conflict continued, until 
the usurper proved the strongest. The rejected 
bird shortly afterward returned and hon ered 
about the spot, apparently watching an oppor- 
tunity for revenge. This speedily ocenrred, for 
in the course of a short time the newly-joined 
pair left for a brief period. 

In their absence the defeated sparrow ap- 
proached the nest, and, placing his hack beneath 
the feathery mass, raised it from. its resting 
place and sentit to ‘the ground. The surprise of 
the other birds, on their return, at beholding the 
demolition of their dwelling, appeared to be 
great, and was amusing to observe. 

Notwithstanding this disaster, however, they 
commenced building a second nest in the same 
place, the rejected mate watching their proceed- 
ings with apparent interest. After two days of 


“Your boots 
Nobody but an American 
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and, taking advantage of their absence, the dis. 
appointed bird again 1 demolished their residence, 

The birds on their return commenced bujl: ding 
their third nest, with what result we know not. 


Hor 
THE INCORRUPTIBLE DUKE. 
The Duke of Wellington was a distin; Zuished 
example of dogged British fidelity. It has been 
said of him that he just escaped being “stupid,” 
but his stupidity consisted mainly in his peculiar 
blindness to the “advantages” of doing w rong, 
When tempted to treachery or inveiled into any 
crooked dealing he ‘‘couldn’t see it?’ 


When Lord Wellington was commander of an 
army in India a certain rich man offered him 
five hundred thousand dollars for some seeret 
information on a very important question. Wel. 
lington looked thoughtfully a few moments, as 
if he was w eighing the temptation. But he was 
not. He was only considering the best way to 
answer his tempter. At length he said,— 

“It appears that you can “keep a secret, sir?” 

“Certainly,” replied the man, feeling sure he 
had gained his point. 

“So can I,’ rejoined Wellington. “Good. 
morning, sir.” And the man went away witha 
chop-fallen air. 

Thus, you see, Wellington was proof against 
corruption. He rejected a bribe of a half mil- 
lion dollars! Was that noble? Yes. Remem- 
ber it, and make this resolution: I will be 
true, and trusty, too. I will never betray my 
trust. Millions of money shall never buy met 
do wrong. Why? Because Wellington—a great 
man—was honest? No! But because God, my 
best Friend, desires it. 
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WHY LACE IS COSTLY. 
Many people wonder why lace for trimmings 
isso costly. The following paragraph explains: 


The manufacture of lace is carried to its high- 
est perfection in Belgium. The finest specimen 
of Brussels lace is so complicated as to require 
the labor of seven persons on one piece, and 

each operative is employed at distinct features 
of the work. The thread used is of exquisite 
fineness, which is spun in dark, underground 
rooms, where it is sufficiently moist to prevent 
the thread from separating. It is so delicate as 
scarcely to be seen, and the room is so arranged 
that all the light admitted shall fall upon ‘the 
work. It issuch material that renders the gen- 
uine Brussels ground so costly. On a piece of 
Valenciennes not two inches wide, two hundred 
to three hundred bobbins are sometimes used, 
and for the larger width, as many as eight hun- 
dred, on the same pillow. The most valuable 
Valenciennes is determined by the number of 
times the bobbins have been twisted in making 
the ground; the more frequent the twists, the 
clearer and more beautiful will be the lace. 
Belgium sells of this lace alone to the value of 
over $4,000,000. Chantilly lace is always black, 
and is used chiefly for veils and flounces. Itis 
very fine, and is extensively worn. Meclilin 
lace is made at Mechlif, Antwerp, and other lo- 
ealities. 
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RUNNING AFTER HIS SHADOW. 


In a certain town there live twin brothers, 
whom we call Jolin and William, who so closely 
resemble each other that their nearest friends, 
even their wives, often find it difficuit to distin- 
guish them. 

One day William went into a store to make 
some purchases, and, chancing to look out of 
the window, a pane of which had béen broken 
and its place supplied with a looking glass, cried 
out,— 

“QO, there goes brother John; I must go sce 
him,” and hastening out into the street, found, 
to his surprise, that “brother John” had disap- 
peared. 

IIe returned to the counter to finish his pur- 
chases, when, glancing toward the window, he 
saw, as he*thouzht, his brother, again. 

“ll have you now, old fellow,” he said, and 
darted toward the door, to the ‘amusement of 
many who were in the store, and by this time 
saw the joke. 

Of course no John was to be seen. Upon re- 
entering the store he went to the window, and 
to his disgust, discovered the mirror. 

“Sold!” he exclaimed, “but boys, don’t tell it; 
Vd not have my wife know it for any thing.” 

The story was too good to be kept, and ere 
night many were asking him if he had found 
his “brother John.” 





+o) 
RATHER ROUGH LATIN. 


A farmer’s son had, for a long time, been os- 
tensibly studying Latin in a popular academy. 
The farmer, not being satisfied with the course 
of the young hopeful, reealled him from school, 
and, placing him beside a cart, one day, thus 
addressed him: 

“Now, Joseph, here is a fork, and there is & 
heap of manure and a cart; what do you eall 
them in Latin?’ 

“Forkibus, cartibus et manuribus,” said Jo- 
seph. 

“Well, now,” said the old man, “if you do not 
take that forkibus pretty quickibus, and pitch 
that manuribus into that cartibus, 1 will break 
your lazy backibus.” 

Joseph went to workibus forthwithibus. 


42. 
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“Do you think,” asked Mrs. Pepper, “that a 
little temper is a bad thing in a woman? 
“Certainly not,” responded a gallant philoso- 








incessant labor, they again left for a short time, 


pher; “it is a good thing, and she ought never 
to lose it.” 
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LEARNING TO WALK. 
Only beginning the journey, 
Many a mile to go; 
Little feet, how they patter! 
Wandering to and fro. 
Trying again, so bravely, 
Paughing in baby glee; 
Hiding its face in mother’s lap, 
Proud as a baby can be. 


Talking the oddest language 
Ever before was heard ; 

But mother (you'd hardly think so,) 
Understands every word. 


Tottering now, and falling, 
Eyes are going to cry; 

Kisses and plenty of love words, 
Willing again to try. 


Father of all, O, guide them, 
The pattering little feet, 

While they are treading the up-hill road, 
Braving the dust and heat! 


Aid them when they grow weary, 
Keep them in pathways blest; 
And when the journey’s ended, 
Saviour, O, give them rest! 
————_on—_ 
For the Companion. 
POLLY’S FOURTH OF JULY. 

“Wake up, Luther, and get ready for the pic- 
nic,” called Polly, as soon as she opened her 
eyes in the morning. But Luther did not an- 
swer. 

Polly had tied one end of a string to her toe 
the night before, and the other end to Luther’s, 
so that he could not stir without waking her. 

The string was still there, so she tugged at it, 
ealling “Luther—Luther,” but still he did not 
answer; then she jumped out of bed and ran to 
his room to see what was the matter. 

No Luther was there, and the string was tied 
to the bed-post! 

Wasn’t that a mischievous trick to play on 
poor Polly? She thought so, and declared that 
she would not speak to him again all day long. 

Fortunately, she longed so much for a bunch 
of India crackers that she broke her resolution 
in about fifteen minutes, begging for them. 

Alithe family were going to the picnic except 
Mr. Croft, who said he would stay at home and 
keep house. The Eatons and the Sydneys were 
to make up the party. 

“We won’t take Duke,” said Richard Croft; 
“fll shut him up in the barn.” Duke was the 
Newfoundland dog, named for the Duke of Wel- 
lington. . 

At nine o’clock the party were ready to start; 
the young people all together in a great wagon, 
and the older ones in covered buggies. 

Duke was nowhere to be found. 

They had gone about a mile when he sprang 
over the wall directly in front of them, and trot- 
ted demurely along by the wagon, as if he had 
been an invited guest. 

In vain Richard scolded, and even threatened 
him with the whip. Go back he would not. 

It seemed as if he knew where they were go- 
ing, and that he was to be left behind, but how 
the knowledge got into his dog’s head, I am too 
ignorant of the science of dog-ology to guess. 

They had ridden several miles, thongh it ap- 
peared to the merry party but a few minutes, 
when the blue waters of Lake Massabesic were 
seen glimmering through the trees. Leaving 
their horses with a man who lived near the 
point, they took a boat and went over to Picnic 
Island. 

I should like to describe to you this lovely 
spot, if I did not want to tell you something else 
& great deal more. 

All the boys and young men of the party went 
out fishing, leaving the ladies to amuse them- 
selves on land. 

By-and-by Mrs. Creft called Polly to take care 
of little Robin, because she wanted Hannah, the 
nurse, to peel potatoes for the chowder. 

Polly loved Robin dearly, but just then she 
and Constance Eaton were sitting on a rock 
splashing their fect in the lake, so they obeyed 
rather unwillingly. They made some efforts to 
amuse him, but it was evident their thoughts 


were somewhere else, and at last Polly asked if 


they might take him to the shore. 
“T'm afraid to trust you out of sight with 
him, you are so heedless,’’ said her mother. 


“O, we'll be just as careful,” said Polly. “We 


Won’t take our eyes off him once.” 


“Just for a few minutes, then,” said her moth- 


er; “but don’t go near the water.”’ 


At this Polly laughed, and ran away, singing: 


“O, mother dear, may I go swimming ?— 


contentedly, but hearing a strange, shrill ery, 
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But hang your clothes upon the bushes, 
And don’t go near the water.” 1 


For a little time they played with Robin very 


they both ran to see what it was. Farther on 
they saw a bird nearly as large as a goose, walk- 
ing with head erect and both wings spread, on 
the margin of the lake. It was a loon, and from 
him the ery proceeded, 

While they were watching him, they heard an- 
other cry—a cry which sent them back to their 
old place at full speed; it was the ery of a child. 
There was the mossy bank where they had 
sat, there were Robin’s playthings, but Robin 
himself had gone. 

But that cry had reached Mrs. Croft, and 
Hannah, and Kate, and Julia, and all the rest, 
and they were at the water-side almost as soon 
as Constance and Polly. 

Out among the cruel waves they saw a little 
white frock tied with plaid ribbon,—and the 
young men were all out fishing, and not one of 
those on shore could swim! 

No, that is a mistake; there was one swimmer 
among them. He was sleeping under a shady 
tree, but that cry went straight to his faithful 
heart. He, too, saw the little white dress, and, 
darting into the water, seized it in his mouth 
and swam ashore. 

It was Duke; good, noble Duke, who was to 
have been left at home in the barn. 

If he had been, little Robin would never more 
have opened his eyes uport the sun! 

“Poor Robbie falled in, poor Robbie falled in,” 
the child kept repeating, in a plaintive voice, 
and that was the only account of the accident 
his friends ever received. 

When the fishers returned, and the story had 
heen related to them, Luther exclaimed, “It’s 
just like that Polly. She deserves to be’”— he 
stopped, and added, “where is she, though?” 
Polly was missing. 

After some searching, she was found lying on 
the ground, her arms round Duke’s neck, sob- 
bing fit to break her heart. 





So instead of chiding, everybody did their best 
to comfort her. 
Polly has lived years since then, but that 
Fourth of July stands out in her memory above 
all others. tuTH CHESTERFIELD. 
‘ pene Sa 
OUR PET BEAR. 

Our pet bear is a wonderful fellow. Papa got 
him down in Alabama when he was no larger 
than a half-grown cat. 

Once he got a bottle of honey and gave him 9 
taste of it, and then ‘put the cork in the bottie 
and gave it to him. He turned the bottle up 
and down, and every way, crying all the time 
because he could not get the honey. ‘ Then we 
put some honey on the cork, and in trying to 
get it off he pulled out the cork. Always after 
that, when he got a bottle, he would pull the 
cork out. 

He once found some bottles containing some 
homeopathic medicine. He pulled the corks out 
and ate the pellets. They did not seem to affect 
him; perhaps he had no faith in them. 

He would put-his nose into every thing he 
could, and if you tried to keep him from it, he 
would redouble his efforts to get at it. He once 
trie’ to get his nose into some Icey, and when we 
tried to prevent him, he thought it must be 
something nice, and was more determined than 
ever to getat it. At last he succeeded in getting 
a mouthful, which made his mouth very sore 
for several days. 

When returning from Alabama, we brought 
him on board the steamer. The colored boys 
were very much afraid of him. One day papa 
contrived to put him in a bed that had not been 
made, and then sent one of the boys to make it. 
When the boy attempted to take off the clothes, 





MACHINES. Does double the work and lessens the la- 
bor two-thirds. 


under the above name, is offered by the manufacturers, 
D. &. Brooks & Bro., of Boston. 


Hi. Milner, 119 Washington St., Boston, is just the neat- 
est thing out. i 
and hundreds of others. Every boy and girl should have 
one. 2 


Tue HALL TREADLE—the greatest labor-saving and 
realth-preserving invention ever applied to SEWING 


Send for circular. 
28 - Sw FRANK TRIPP, 70 Milk St., Boston. 


LE CERCLE.—To lovers of out-door sports. a new game, 


It admits of great 








A New SwinG.—The Self-Propelling Swing, sold by J. 








Is highly recommended by Dr. Dio Lewis 


Ouly $3. 28 -lw 


HURSELL’S PURITY—A splendid Hair Dressing | 


Price, only T5cts. Sold by druggists. 23—lw | 
: peetoaed —__—____________ | 
AMERICAN 
Peerless Soap 


Was awarded the Hignest Prize at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston, 1869, as a FamILy or Launpry Soar. 
Grocers sell it. 28—l2w 
Indelible Pencils. 
For Marking Clothing, &c., Single, 35 cts.; 4 
3 doz., $2 25; per grs., by mail, paid, 
For Writing on Wood, Tree Labels, c. 
Single, 50 cts.; per doz., $3; per gross, $30. 


“More convenient than /uk.””—Amer’n Agriculturist. 
“Invaluable for marking linen.”—Godey’s Lady’s 





Book. 
“A very useful article.” —Amer’n Inst’n Report, 1867. 
Manufactured and sold by the Indelible Pencil 
Co., NorTHAMPTON, Mass. Sold by Stationers and 
Dealers everywhere. 28—4w 





HOME, SWEET HOME, 
Are you going to build, and would you combine com- 
fort, convenience and beauty with economy? Send tor 
my circular and price-list of Plans, Views, etc., of 
A MODEL HOUSE, 
The CHRISTIAN Union (Mr. Beecher's paper) says 
what I offer for 25 cents, is “WELL WORTH TiN DOL- 
Lars."’ Circulars FRE&, With testimonials of press and 


people. 

MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 
who have the care and burden of the “housework,” are 
especially interested in what will lighten those burdens, 
and make home happy. Address GEO. J. COLBY, Ar- 
chitect, Waterbury, Vt. 23—1f 





Now Ready. Agents Wanted 
MYSTERIES OF CRIME, 
As shown in remarkable Capital Trials—carefully pre- 
pared from official records. A grand work for active men 
to sell. Every one will be interested in reading this work. 
Quick sales—large profits. SAM'L WALKER & CO., 3 
Tremont Row, Busten. 28—2w 


je EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. 
$2,000 a year guaranteed to Agents. Boys and 
= are earning from $1 to $3 per evening at their homes. 

escriptive catalogue FREE. Valuable sample 25 cents. 
Address NOVELTY Woxks, Hallowell, Me. 27—3m 


CURL YOUR HAIR! 
A bottle of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE SENT FREE! 
It curls straight hair in beautiful curls on the FiRsT ap- 
plication. Address, with stamp, 

27—-4Ww ProFr. J. M. NORTH, Parkman, Ohio. 


B25 A DAY! 40 articles for Agents. Samples 
a@? free. H. B. Suaw, Alfred, Me.  27—8w 

BEST PLACE TO GET 
Photographs, Ferreotypes, &c., 
Made from life, or copied from old Daguerreoty pes, Pho- 
tographs, &c., is at 


24 Hanover Street. 
Persons having failed to get satisfied elsewhere are par- 
ticularly invited to call. F WH. BABI 

BAW = pr do 
Children Teething! 
MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 
greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 


the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
Pain and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it 
what we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, when timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of c mmendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of expericnce, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany cach bottle. 


Be sure to call for 
“Wirs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS” on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 
Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m 


THE PRIZE, 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 

THE PRIZE is full of suche gems as—‘*Come to the 
Saviour,” “All around are Kind and Loving," “Imman- 
uel’s Land,"* “Behold the Bridegroom Cometh,” “The 
Song of the Angel Reapers,’ “Joy to the W orld,” 

“There’s a Light in the Valley,” “Whosvever Will, 
“The Prodigal Son,” haga already immenscly 
ular in the Sunday Schools of ( hicago. Nei 
va n six weeks from the date of publication THE PRIZE 

Sond a 








the bear, who did not care to be disturbed, tried 
to bite him. The boy was so frightened that he 
tumbled down two flights of stairs, and said he 
would not go up there again, as there was “‘a 





You may, my darling daughter, 





as n issue of 
38,000 COPIES. 
In the last two weeks of this time, over 20,000 copies 
have been sold. 
Price, 40c, stage; 96 a — $33 a hundred. 
For sale by the trade generally. 
CADY 





bear as big as an ox up there.” 
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Price only Four Dollars! 


Sent by express upon receipt of price. 


exhibition of skill in playing, and will be found of great | “44ress 
interest to young and old.—ADVANCE. . PERRY MASON & CO., 
Illustrated circular sent on application. 28—lw 25 


151 Washington St., Boston. 





Initial Stationery. 





The Publishers of the Youth’s Companion 
are now prepared to furnish INITIAL STATIONERY, 
of a superior quality. It is put up in neat boxes, and 


upon receipt of price will be sent post-paid. 
Box Xo. l contains one and one-half quires extra as- 
sorted American paper, with envelopes to match. 


Price, postpaid.........  .50 cts. 


Box No. 2 contains two quires French and American 
papers, assorted sizes, with envelopes to match; also, a 
beautiful ebony and gold-plated Pen-holder, ivory paper- 
folder, and six steel pens. 

Price, postpaid. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





Address 
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Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, Boston....-.Corner of Arch. 


The amount ef deposits received in this Institution for 
the year ending April Ist, 1870, exceeded $1,400,000. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of over $200,000. 
It also has a surplus, after paying all dividends to April 
, 1X70, exceeding $31,000. 

The public should remember that this is the only Sav- 
ings Bank in the State that pays interest on all deposits 
for each and every full calendar month it remains in the 
Bank; in all other Savings Banks it must have been on 
deposit three or six months previous to the making up of 
their semi-annual dividends, or the deposit draws no in- 
terest whatever By the above it will be seen that the 
Mercantile Savings Institution gives to depositers a 
more just and equitable distribution of interest than any 
other Bank in the Commonwealth. 22—l2w 





100 Gold Dollars. 


A charming book for Boys, teaching the proper and 

improper uses of money. It should be in every home. 

Mothers, get it for your sons. Mailed on receipt of 90 cts. 
J. C. GARRIGUES & CO, Publishers, 

27-3 w 608 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fishing Tackle. 
Jointed Rods, Lines, Hooks, Baskets, Bait 


Boxes, Reels, Nets, Tackle Books, 
Artificial Flies and Baits, 


In extensive vriety, for Lake, River and Sea Fishing, 
for sale by 

BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
178 Washington Street, Boston. 


HONORABLE. RELIABLE. 
GENTS WANTED in every city, town and vil- 
lage for the largest and most successful DOLLAR 
HOUSE in the country ONLY ONE endorsed by the 
leading Pap: rs and Express Co.'s of the United States, 
Our goods give universal satisfaction, our premiums to 
Agents CANNOT BE EXCELLED, and our checks are free. 
Having two houses Bos on and Chicago—our facilities 
are UNEQUALLED, and our business exceeds in amount all 
other concerns in this trade combined. 

(> Send for CIRCULARS and FREE CLUB to 

Ss. C. THOMPSON & CO., 

136 — Street, Boston, or 158 State Street, Chicago. 
25—4w 


USE THE 
Parham Silent Feed Sewing Machine. 


It is a first-class Lock-Stitcli Shuttle Machine. Ele- 
gant, Simple, Derable. 

BROCK & DELANO, 195 Washington St., Boston, 
Gen'l Agents for New England. 


Agents wanted. 24—iweop 








A NEW BOOK. 
Just published by the Publication Society, 


Christ’s Cadets. 


By Mrs. A. C. CHAPLIN. One of the best books published 
for the Sabbath school or family. 437 pp. $125. 


Every thing suitable for SUNDAY SCHOOLS con- 
stantly on hand, and furnished at lowest prices. 
HOWARD GANNETT, Depositary, 
26-2weop 2 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


FROST & ADAMS—successors to M. J. Whipple & 

Co.—importers and dealers in 
Artists’ Materials, 

MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET WAX, and all 
materials for Wax Flowers. 

22—4weop 33 and 35 CORNHILL, Boston. 

325 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key Check Dies. 

Don't fail tosecure circular and samples tree. 
Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 20—13w 





THE GLoRIA—a new Singing Book for Sunday schools. 
New Music -not compilation from published books. 
Sample copies, 60c. HARLEY NEWCOMB, 176 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. 22—3m 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, hees, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
22-—ly 96 and 98 NORTH STREET, Boston. 


ARTISTS’? MATERIALS. 

All materials for OLL WATER COLORS, and Pastel 
Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c., whole- 
sale and retain. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

20--3m 322 Washington St., Boston. 





YOUR NAME-—Cut in Stencil, any style letters, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Indclible Ink, or a Steel 
Stamp or Brand, for marking tools &c., at JACOB'S, 15k 
Washington Street, Boston. t8—tf 


ORIENTAL CURLIQUE curls straight hair. Pack- 














OT & 
2i—2w 67 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
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age, 50 cts. 


C. W. SMITH, Saco, Me. 





TERMS: 
The Surscriprion Price of the Companton is 
$1 50, if paid in advance, 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
y 

Tuk ComPanton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
nance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESB CAN BE Pro- 
CURED, send the money in a revistered letter. All 
post-masters are required to reg.ster letters Whenever 
requested tu do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES. —- Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 
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For the Companion. 
SOMETHING ABOUT A SHAWL. 


Turn to the next article, boys, for I know you 
do not care one straw, how or when, or where, 
the prettiest shawl in the world is made. But 
you, girls, who, almost from your babyhood up, 
know that a Cashmere shawl is «a wonderful 
possession, want, lam sure, to know just how 
one is made, and so I shall tell you, at once, all 
Tean about it. 

In the first place, I shall leave you to find out 
where Cashmere is; but, having found it, you 
are not to suppose that all Cashmere shawls 
come from there. 

Forty years ago, a terrible famine came upon 
that land of roses, and very many of the shawl- 
weavers emigrated to the Punjab, and settled in 
Jelapur and Loodianah, and half-a-dozen other 
places, all very easily found on your map. 

For some unknown reason, however, the best 
shawls can be made only in Cashmere, all oth- 
ers being inferior in quality. 
found in the fact that the finest wool never 
leaves Cashmere, only the coarser kinds being 
exported; and another, that the Punjab dyers 
have not the secret of the brilliant tints used in 
the former province. 

Suppose, then, that you are in the heart of 
Cashmere, and bent upon owning a shawl to 
cost not less than two thousand dollars. 

First comes the shawl wool, or pushum, 
thick, soft and downy, and found next the skin, 
and under the long hair of the Thibet goat. 
White, drab and dark lavender are the three 
colors in which it is found, the white being the 
most valuable. 

Then comes the cleaning, done by women or 
girls, lime and water being used for the best, 
and flour for the cheaper wools. Then it passes 
into the hands of the sorters, who pick out all 
the hair from the mass of wool. This is tedious 
work, but on its thoroughness depends the fu- 
ture value of the shawl. 

At last, the soft, fluffy mass is ready for the 
churka, or native spinning-wheel, a hundred 
thousand of which are said to have constant 
employment. 


One cause is 


{n each town is a dealer, whose business it is 
ta jury “te yarn when spun. This dealer, hav- 
ing fourn, what vattern will best suit the mar- 
ket, hands over his skeins of the pure white 
thread to persons whose work it is to divide it 
into new skeins, of the quantiiy needed for each 
color. 

Then comes the dyer, who at once steeps his 
yarn, fine as sewing thread, in cold water, and 
who declares he can give it sixty-four tints. Tis 
cochineal, for all shades of crimson and scarlet, 
he imports from Hindustan. Blue and green 
come from indigo, or English broadcloth, boiled 
down, and his indigo and logwoed are also im- 
ported. Saffron grows in Cashmere, and fur- 
nishes the required yellows. 





Within a day or so, the brilliant-colored wools 
are ready for the nakatu, whose work it is to 
cut the yarn in lengths for the warp and woof. 
That for the warp is double, and needs from 
two to three thousand lengths, according to the 
fineness of the shawl, and also the fineness or 
coarseness of the yarn. The weight of the woof 
must be double that of the warp; and, in half 
a day, the nakatw will return warp and woof 
for one shawl, wound loosely in balls. 

Then another set of hands which stretch the 
yarn by means of sticks, into a band, the threads 
all being a little separate. The whole is dressed 
| by dipping each band into thick boiled rice wa- 
ter, after which the skein is squeezed, stretched, 
brushed, and left to dry. 

Now comes the setting the warp in the loom; 
not a wonderful frame ef iron and steel, such as 
some of you may have seen in cotton or woollen 
mills, but a rude wooden affair, three hundred 
of which may sometimes be found in one long, 
low building. 

When the warp is fixed in the loom, the pat- 
tern-drawers are again consulted. Standing at 
the foot of the loom, holding a pattern drawn 
in black and white, he points out the proper 
arrangement of colors, beginning at the foot of 
the pattern. He calls the color, the number of 
| threads if covers, and that which must follow 
it, till the whole pattern is explained; and as he 
calls, a sort of short-hand copy is made by his 
companion, who gives it to the weavers. 

The needles have no eyes, are made of light, 
smooth wood, the ends shaved a little to prevent 
their becoming rough in working. Each is 
armed with a thread of colored wool, and knot- 
ted to the warp by the weavers. The face of 
the shawl is next the ground, all the work being 
}done at the back, and by from four to fifteen 
hundred needles, as the embroidery is light or 
heavy. 





As each line is finished, the inspector combs 
it smooth, and so the work goes on, thread by 
thread, day by day, till at last it is ready for the 
cleaner. 

llis first work is to free it from knots or dis- 
colored hairs, and this he does by shaving it 
with a sharp knife, or pulling out with a pair 
of tweezers. 

At this point comes the buyer, who has very 
likely advanced money for the manufacture, 
and who takes the goods from the collector of 
duties, who requires twenty-six per cent. on each 
one, and stamps and registers it. 

Then the washing is finished; clear cold wa- 
ter being used, and a little soap, solely on the 
white parts. Colored shawls are dried in the 
shade; white ones in the sun, and their color is 
improved by sulphur fumes. 

Then comes stretching on a wooden cylinder 
in two parts, around which the shawl is rolled, 
dampened slightly, and the end sewn down. 
Into each end of the cylinder is driven a wedge, 
which stretches the shawl to the utmost extent 
it will bear, and so it lies for two days. 

When taken from the cylinder, cach one is 
folded, a smooth sheet of paper laid between, 
and the whole number placed between two 
smooth planks, which are tied together at the 
ends, and put in a‘press for some days. 
| ‘Then a cover of strong cloth, another of birch 
bark, another of waxed cloth, and last of alla 
raw hide, which, shrinking as it dries, makes 
the package water-tight. 

So much forthe best shawl Cashmere can 
furnish. HELEN C. WEEKS. 

———_— OO 
FOLLY IN HIGH LIFE. 

It is said that many of the English nobles are 
proving themselves unworthy of high station. 
They cannot govern their own passions, or sct a 
decent example to their inferiors. The demo- 
cratic spirit which is growing in England will 
ultimately sweep away the orders of nobility, 
unless they show true worth of character. The 
Boston Journal gives an account of the son of 
one of the oldest families, who has ruined his 
estate by his profligacy : 

Lord Courtenay, the eldest son of the Earl 
of Devon, and the representative of one of the 
most illustrious families in England, has brought 
ruin upon himself and his ancient house. His 
ancestors were of the same stock as the Greck 
emperors of olden time. Allied also with the 
house of Capet, they were regarded as relatives 
by the old court of France, and, up to 1789, im- 
portant domestic events in the French royal 
family were communicated to them officially. 

The estate had been greatly impaired by a 
predecessor, the Viscount Courtenay, whose 
vicious extravagances and prodigality threw 
the estate into great embarrassment. 

To relieve this, the present Earl of Devon, on 
succeeding to the patrimony about twenty years 
ago, obtained office under government, and lived 
in the most economical manner, with the view 
of saving the old inheritance in England, at 
least, intact for his son. 

The earl’s self-denying exertions, however, 
have beer poorly rewarded. Unrestrained by 
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the knowledze ihat only by great sacrifices on 
the part of his parents had the family fortunes 
been resurrected, Lord Courtenay plunged into 
the most reckless extravagance. 

Again and again has he been righted; every 
possible effort has been made; his return to 
Parliament was secured at great cost, in the 
hope that his mind might be turned from the 
excitement of the betting ring to that of the 
political arena, but all in vain. A gambler has 
no heart. 

Lord Devon, now advanced in years, sees all 
his fond hepes frustrated, all his self-denial 
wasted; the seat, which it cost so much to secure 
compulsorily, resigned, and the only son, for 
whom he has sacrificed and striven, 2 bankrupt. 


er ee 
ON THE STAIRWAY. 


The little children on the stairway, 
Cased in a slippery glare of sleet, 
By post and railing vainly clamber; 
Slight hold is there for baby-test. 
High in the cold air swings the school-bell, 
“Come up! come up!” its clang commands; 
A quick thought flies from ies to fingers— 
«*Tis easier, taking hold of hands.” 


Now laughter lights their rosy faces; 
Stout arms the faltering strugglers lift; 
Now all at last have won the threshold, 
And out of sight within they drift, 
Flinging back bloom upon the snow-wreaths, 
The blank, white world reflects their smile; 
Their word has cleared for us a pathway, 
Though Alps of ice the high road pile. 


We all are children on a stairway, 
Weary of vain attempts to climb, 

Or, strong ourselves, forgetting others; 
While silver peals of Duty chime 

High in the echoing heaven above us; 
And, welcome we or dread the call, 

Upon the steps we may not linger; 
Ascend we must, slide back or fall. 


Whose is the fault if this one stumbles; 
If that laments a hopeless bruise? 

Or if another sits despairing? 
Yours—mine—who timely aid refuse. 

Small honor, to go up unhindered, 
While a tired brother by us stands. 

The little children, they shall teach us 
«Tis easier, taking hold of hands.” 


Still up and down on Virtue’s ladder 
Unnumbered beings come and go, 
With faces turned to nether darkness, 
Or sunned with a celestial glow. 
The truant’s out of Duty’s heaven, 
The white and dazzling seraph-bands, 
Are brethren still; and, struggling upward, 
«Tis easier, taking hold of hands.” 


_— 





PROUD OF HIS SON, 


The following anecdote is related of John 
Adams, himself once President: When his son, 
John Quincy Adams, after he had been elected 
President, paid his venerable father a visit at his 
Quincy home, a large party of boys had assem- 
bled at the gate to see the President. As the 
carriage approached, the elder Adams, then 
ninety-four years of age, walked, bare-headed, 
down to the gate, and said to the boys, with 
tones that evinced the pride of the father, “Boys, 
take off your hats; here comes the President of 
the United States.” 


——— 
AN EDUCATION THROWN AWAY. 


A prosperous old grocer of a certain city hav- 
ing been advised to give his son a college educa- 
tion, did so. After the young man had gradu- 
ted, his father sent him to New Orleans, to look 
after his “sugar interests;’’ and, on reading a 
letter from him, he exclaimed to the gentleman 
who had induced him to send his son to college, 
“Just look here, now, and sce how you’ve made 
me throw away my money on this boy; for, 
after all his college larnin’ he spells shugar 
without an h, every time!” 

a an 
WONDERS OF YANKEE WHITTLING. 


Aman in Norwich, Ct., has whittled with a 
penknife a perplexing bottle puzzle. He has 
taken an eight ounce vial and set up in its inte- 
rior a perfect keg about two inches long, with 
four hoops on it and both heads in; and he has 
stopped the bottle with a wooden plug which fits 
perfectly tight, and is keyed inside, the key 
pinned and the pin toggled. ‘The workmanship 
is excellent, and the way it whs done a mystery. 


—_——__@— 





Mr. Smitu being in search of a horse, called 
upon a farmer who had one or two horses to 
sell. While looking at them he was shown a 
fine colt, which so struck his fancy that he de- 
termined to buy it. 

“Weil,” said the farmer, scratching his head 
in his perplexity, “the truth is, that’s my son’s 
colt, and I should not like to sell it without in- 
sulting him.” 

We are glad to be able to say that the father 
consulted the son instead of insulting him, and 
the purchase was made. 


A Boy at one of the Portland schools went to 
get his hair cut at the barber’s, the other day, 
and the barber put an apprentice upon him, 
who cut his hair so short that his schoolmates 
laughed athim. The teacher, in commiscration, 
gave him a vacation of two wecks, to allow his 
hair to grow. That boy says he shall employ 
that barber to cut Ais hair as long as he lives. 


A RECIPE for perpetual youth is to study 
God’s book of nature. Never be idle. See the 
good in mankind, pass by the evil. Love your- 
self least. Strive to do some good every day of 
your life. Speak only kind words. Thus your 
heart will ever be young, and your friends will 
not notice the wrinkles of age. 


A COLORED lady, boasting the other day of 
the progress made by her son in arithmetic, 
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The Two Streams. 
We stood beneath two r ppling streams, 
And saw them soon converge in one; 
Whose waters ‘neath the sun's bright beams, 
n to a common centre run: 
We thought, then, of the YoutH and Boys, 
Fach one of Whom is some one’s son, 
Whose hearts o’erflow with childish joys, 
As they to GEorcE A. FENNO's run 
For “CLotTHiInG,”’ which he SELLS so Low— 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Snoks, complete 
Where multitudes for “CLOTHING” go, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 98_)y, 








Init, if not necessity, make @ Hair Dressing jqqc 
pensable to many. The new “V/GOR," . 
AYeR's laboratory issues, is one of the most delightty 
we have ever used. It restores not only the color hy 
gloss and luxuriance to faded and grey hair. ti-t~w 
3 Beautiful Photographs mailed for only j5 


ets. Address N. E. Pictuke Co., Plaisww, N. H. 
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Wheaton Female Seminary—Norton, Max 
The Fall ‘erm of this Institution will ope# on ‘Turys 
DAY, Sept. 8, 1870. For catalogue, apply to H. A. Coy 

2sq., or to Mrs. C. C. Metca.¥, Principal, Norton, Mass’ 
23—tf ‘ 


Indian Cure for Catarrh and Deafness, 
I will send the receipt by which I was cured of ¢. 


tarrh and Deafness, free. Address Mrs. M. C. Leggey, 
Hoboken, N. J B—dw 


1840, 1870, 
Pain Killer! 
This Valuable Family Medicine has been widely ang 
favorably known in our own and foreign countries, 
upwards of 





THIRTY YEARS! 

It is an External and Internal Remedy. For Sum. 
mer Complaint, or any other form of bowel disease jp 
children or adults, it is an almost certain cure, and has 
without doubt been more successful in curing the ya- 
rious kinds of CHOLERA than any other known reme- 
dy, or the most skilful physician. In India, Africa ang 
China, where this dreadful disease is more or less preva- 
lent, the Pain Killer is considered by the natives, as well 
as European residents in those climates, a sURE REyp- 
by; and while it is a most efficient remedy for pain, it is 
a perfectly safe medicine, even in unskilful hands. 

Sold by all Druggists. 28—2weop 


130 WORK FOR ALL! 130 
SEWING MACHINES. 
We sellall first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work whica may be done at Eome. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street............cor. Winter, 
130 BOSTON, 130 
_*28—13w 
Wanted Agents—To sell the HOME SHUT- 
TLE SEWING MACHINE, Price, $25. It makes the 
“Lock Stitch" (alike on both sides), and is the only |i- 
censed under-feed Shutile Machine sold for less than $60. 
Licensed by Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, and 
Singer & Co. All other under-feed Shuttle Machines sold 
for less than $60 are infringements, and the seller and 
user liable to prosecution. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Clucayo, IL, orst 
Louis, Mo. *2h—4dw 











Constitutional Catarrh Remedy! 


A permanent cure for that most disagreeable of all 
diseases, 


CATA RRE! 
And all diseases arising from it, such as 

Neuralgia, Headache, Dizziness, Disagree- 

able Sounds in the Head, Dropping in 

the Throat, Sore Throat, Unnatural 

Discharge from the Mucous Membrane, 

Asthma, Derangements of the Bladder 

and Kidneys, and Pains in the Back. 


It will give immediate relief to the worst cases. Itis 
the result of thirty years’ experience of one of the ablest 
hysicians in New England. The present proprietors 
srought it before the public about five months ago, and 
its cures in that time are numbered by theusands, in not 
only Catarrh, but in ali diseases of the mucous mem- 
branes, pains in the back, weakness of kidneys, coughs 
and consumptive tendencies, neuralgia and rheumatism. 
Certificates to back statements from well-known citizens. 
Circula's giving them, sent free upon appli: ation by let 
ter to proprietors. WEEKS & Potter, Burr & PERRY, 
and Geo. C. Goopwin & Co., Boston, General Agents. 
LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, Chemists and Druggists, 
Manchester, \. H., Proprictors. 2—-4w 

Agents Wanted—($10 PER DAY)—by the 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. *64w 
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The Bristol Family Sewing Machine, 320. 
This is a first-class shuttle machine ; has the drop feed, 
and all the latest improvements. Warranted equal to 
any $60 machine. 
GENTS WANTED. Send for circular. Address 
26—4w J. W. BRISTOL, 73 Pear! St., Boston, Ms. 


Wanted Agents—To sell the OCTAGON 
SEW:iNG MACHINE, Itis LicensEp, makes the “Elas- 
tic Lock Stitch,"’ and is warranted for five years. Price, 
$15. All other machines with an under-feed sold for $15 
‘r less are infringements. Address OCTAGON SEW- 
ING MACHINE CO., St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, IIl., Pitt» 
burgh, Pa., or Boston, Mass. *26—1W_ 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, &c., stt 
duced prices, warranted and sent by express, C. 0. D., to 
be examined before paid tor. Liberal terms to the Trade, 
Agen.s or Clubs. rite for a price catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 179 Smithfield St, 
PittsBcRGH, Pa. N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, kc. 
bought or traded for. *yi-1w 


Any Lady or Gentleman desiring an oppor 
tunity to engage in a lucrative and honorable business st 
and near home, can learn particulars by addressing J. N. 
RICHARDSON & CO., Boston, Mass. ‘State what paper 
you saw this in. *26 Aw 
THE TOMAHAWK-—a Monthly Journal, 
devoted to Fun and Amusement; 8 quarto pages; Me 4 
umns. EVERY Bopy Likes IT. Try it. Only 25 cts. 
year; 5copies fir -_ Specimens 5 cents—NONE FREE. 

Splendid Premiums for Clubs. 

23-4w* A. FOUNTAIN, Middletown, Ct 


Do Your Own Printing. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and Offices, $15 
$20, $30. Send for circular to LOWE PRESS ch 


Spring Lane, ton, Mass. 
HOW MADE FROM 


VINEGAR. CIDER, WINE, MO 


LASSES, or SORGHUM, in Ten Hours, without using 























exultingly said, ““He’s in de mortification table.” 


drugs. For Circular, address F. I. SAGE, Vinesay = 
er, Cromwell, Conn. . 1 
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